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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc., ete. 
————_@—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell, 
Is it in heaveu a crime to love too well? 
‘Lo bear too tender or too firm a heart ? 
Is there no bright reunion in the sky 
For those who greatly think and bravely die? 
Why bade ye else, ye powers, the soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 

THERE was.a pause, a thrilling silence that spoke 
louder to each heart than words when those two 
amet. 

The wife of Count Albert de Fontane. 

The betrothed of Lady Maud Dorrington. 

T'wo whose hearts were secretly—ay, and in all 
outward innocence of deed or intent—linked to each 
other, and yet whose fate and whose hands must be 
for ever parted. 

They were indeed placed in circumstances of 
temptation and danger. 

Alone, with ro safeguard but the honour and the 
terror that are powerful. engines to enforce duty 
where nobler principles do not avail—alone, with the 
past and future thrilling on their souls, with all that 
agony of the past aud despair for the future can 
inflict on the soul. . 

There was the present, the tempting present, to 
console for every such grief, outweigh the sad life 
which was to be their portion in after days. 

Such was the present truth. Such, perhaps, were 
the thoughts that flashed through the brain of each 
in the few moments when eye met. eye and heart 
‘Sympathized with heart, as can only be the cage 
when the rapport of an electric attraction. exists 
between two souls. ; 

Laura, as usual with her sexp was the first to 
speak, 

“I did not expect this. meeting. I thought you 
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were in Evgland, my lord,” she said, with a slight 
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[A STRANGE MEETING. J 


hauteur in her mien that covered her real emotions 
as with a veil. 

* And I supposed you were in Naples,’’ he said, 
with a constrained smile. ‘So we are equal iu our 
surprise. May I hope that we are as identical in our 
joy at the meeting, Lanra?” 

She shivered slightly with a presentiment of evil 
for which she.could not herself account. 

“I am happy to see an old friend, of course, 
especially when I am alone among strangers,” she 
sail, coldly. 

“ An ‘old friend’! he repeated. “It.ia a con- 
ventional, heartless, unmeaning phrase. It might 
apply to any humdrum individual you had acciden- 
tally known in your childhood. decline such a 
distinction, Laura,” he said; coldly, 

“Then what will you accept?” she asked, with a 
constrained laugh. ‘“ What am I to call you ?” 

“ What will I accept ?’’ he said, ‘I need scarcely 
tell you what I have given—what you would return 
if you felt as I do, Laura.” 

She knew but too keenly her own erring affections 
—the dangerous joy of lis presence, the constant 
dwelling on him jin. her inmost thoughts. when 
absent. 

Sle would have sacrificed years of her lifo to 
haye been his wife, to have possessed the right to 
love—to be with him in time and to pray for him in 
eternity as his own. 

But she must hide it, and submit to the reproach 
of coldness and hard-hearted forgetfulness. 

“You do me wrong,” she said, quickly. “My 
regard for you is not so constrained as you make ont. 
But you know in your inmost heart that I should be 
wicked and mad to confess, even to myself, that 
anything but such friendly affection could exist 
between us, I have a husband, you have a wife, or 
one who will soon possess that title,’ she added, 
with a half-piteous look and tone that almost pleaded 
for a contradiction of the assertion. 

But, alas! it was impossible. 

Sholto Savills could not thus perjure himself even 
in that agitating houpe 


“Ts it so?” he burst out, engerly. “Ia it so, 
Laura? But still you should have some pity on me, 
when 1 confess the misery which awaits me. I 
have broken from the fetters. I have determined to 
secure a brief respite for peace aud happiness,” he 
went on, “A kindly fate has brought us together, 
and yet you will not even extend to me a kindly 
word, an assurance of your own joy at the meeting. 
You are cruel or heartless—I know not what,” he 
added, passionately. 

“ And you, what of you, Lord Saville?” she re- 
turned, sadly. ‘Are you not unjust to one who 
dares not risk such a response? Sholto,” she 
added, with a gush of touching pathos in her whole 
look and tone, ‘remember I am weaker than you 
are, Iama woman. I lave less to sacrifice perhaps 
in the world than you. Is it wonderful if I shrink 
from exposing you to such a fate as I am certain 
awaits you if your regar:l ‘for me were suspected ? 
Even vow we are in danger. The page who attends 
me I do not trust,” she went on, in a lower tone. 
“ Even this innocent and unexpected meeting may be 
twisted in his hand to bear a different interpretation 
from the truth,” : 

“T wonld strangle him if he played spy and eaves- 
dropper!” exclaimed Lord Saville, impetuously, 

“hat would avail little,” she replied, with a wan 
smile; ‘It would only add to the crime and misery. 
llowever, it is an idle jest, Mine is serious, sad 
earnest,” 

And a melancholy shake of her head added an 
undonbted earnestness to her low, subdued tones. 

* What do you wish then? Would you have me 
leave you—bid farewell without word of tendernoss 
or regret?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Alas, alas! I am too weak to bid you go—to 
sacrifice this brief last. dream of joy,” she returned, 
sadly. 

Again there was a brief pause, 

They sat side by side ou the rustic bench that 
commanded a glorious view of the ancient city of 
touen and the fair province of Normandy, so like 
j the fertile English laud, 
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But they were all unmindfal of the beauties before 
them—of all but their own sad fate and the gloomy 
future before them. 

The lady was once more the first to break the 
deep, painful silence between them. 

“What is shelike? When is it to be, Sholto?” 
she inquired, in a voice of forced calmness. 

It was a true woman’s speech, The questions 
were true feminine anxieties. 

But Sholto half resented the perplexing position in 
which they placed him, 

“If you mean my future bride, she is young and 
lovely—there can be no doubt about that,” he re- 
turned. “I have no complaint on that score.” 

“ And you will learu to love her, and to forget 
poor Laura,” she wailed, softly. 

“What inconsistent creatures women are!” he 
said, half angrily. “ Only a few moments siuce and 
you declared it was a mortal sin for me to love or to 
wish to be near you ; and now you are complaining 
of the chance that I might learn to love my own wife, 
and to forget the syren who has possessed my heart,” 
he continued, reproachfully, 

‘“‘ Forgive me! forgive me !” shegaid, mournfully. 
* Yes, you say well; [am utterly unreasonable in 
my desires. I[ feel that I would keep you ever as a 
dear, as the dearest of friends, and never to have any 
one come between us to engross your heart. It is aa 
impossible, a selfish dream, and I shall awake from i 
—oh, yes, it will be @ very brief delusion,” sho-eeid,, 
sadly. é 

She looked so lovely in her sad, sweet, touching 
grief, her Oriental eyes had such liquid teudermess 
in them as the tears stood unbidden in rye ee 
her lips were so piteous in the sorrowful plsint 
their curved beauty, that it must have been a hard 
and iusensible nature that could have remaitied 
unmoved. 

Sholto loved her deeply, fervently, aud the know- 
ledge that the time was at handavhen he must be 
parted from that fair and melancholy being foreve 
added te the grief and the sympathy between them. 

“ Dearest, loveliest,” he said, passionately, Pee 
for me to entreat your pardon. I was craeba 
selfish to reproach you thus. You are-sowpure;'and 
yet so loving, that man’s cold nature ‘tansearcely 
appreciate yours,” he exclaimed, as‘hesawthe fast- 
falling tears that only waited those dew words of 
loving tenderness to issue from their@epths. 

“No, no, Sholto, you did but say true; youedid 
but bring me to a sense of the folly and selfishness 
of my conduct,” she replied, firmly. “Heaven 
knows I would not have you suffering and unhappy 
during the remainder of your life, thoughperhaps 
it is hard to think that it mustbe anotier who must 
make you blest. ‘ell me,”*#hé added, suddenly, 
“does she love you? Does she rejoice in her happi- 
ness, Sholto ?” 

He gave a sarcastic smile. 

**She likes my title, she likes my estates, and the 
wealth and the prestige sho will enjoy. That is an 
undoubted, a very tangible love, is it not, Laura?” 
he replied. “One that will not change.” 

Her heart gave a leap of joy, for which she re- 
proached herself even as it throbbed. At least there 
would not be that rivalry—at least she would not 
lave the torture of fancying the fair, young loving 
bride hanging on each look and smile and caress of 
her husband, and winning his affection by the force 
of her own youthful devotion. 

Still it twas a selfish idea and she saw it. 

“Tt cannot last,” she said. ‘She will learn to love 
you, Sholto; she cannot help it. And I—I shall pray 
for you, in another world, if not in this.” 

“Lanra, what mean you?” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“ Are you not well, my beloved, that you speak 
thus ?” 

“T hardly know. I have no ailment that I can de- 
scribe,” she said. “I believe it is but a heart-sick- 
ness after all—and that does not kill, does it, Sholto? 
be more is the pity,” she went on, with a faint 
smile. 

“You torture me, Laura. Tell me, is he—your 
husband—kini? Does he watch over you?” ex- 
claimed Sholto, impetuously. 

“Oh, yes, 1 suppose—nay, I am sure—so,” she 
replied. “He had insisted on my having medical 
advice before I left Naples, though I searcely could 
have told you for what he deemed I could need it; 
and now, as he is detained in Paris, he has sent me 
here for greater rest and quiet and fresh air. There 
ean be no stronger proofs of his anxiety for me, can 
there, Sholto ?”’ she continued, questioningly. 

“No, I suppose not. I cannot pretend to read his 
motives; but certainly it would hardly seem that 
they are anything but a husband’s devotion,” was the 
reply. “How long-do you expect him to remain in 

Paris?” he asked, after a brief pause. 

“Tcannot tell. Perhaps a week, a fortnight, or 
even a month,” she replied, carelessly. 


ing your sweet companionship. L may hear yout| 


voice—gaze at:you—speak to you while tho brief re- 
spite lasts ?” he asked, clasping her hand passionatély 
to his heart. 

She shook her head reprovingly as she drew the 
small fingers from his. 

“ Ah, Sholto, what can I say ?—what ought I to 
do?” she sighed, plaintively. ‘“ Heaven knows that 
the joy is the same to me as to yourself, ay, and per- 
haps far more to my woman's weakness. But what 
if it were but a prelude to misery? What if there 
were some terrible retribution for the stolen happi- 
ness?” 

“Not stolen, Laura,” he said,proudly.and firmly. 
“Tam an English nobleman, your-hasband’s equal 
and friend. I would in all hon@wrsendigood faith 
guard you, as his wife, from harm... “It isaot for him 
to blame should he send you to this tonely@pot; and 
if I happened, by a chance that we couldweither of 
us expect, to be at the same place and em@eavour to 
cheer your loneliness, it shall be openly wad in face | 
of day, Laura.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “I know. Youare’ 
perhwps,and yet I fear I know not what, And,” 
contitvued, fearfally, “‘s ee, there is Merton c 
towards as with his catlike step and=velvet 
smooth voice. | aust gowewy but’ 
him fiad you here. ‘As:you é 
bein the face of * 

















that head, and, besides, Lord aad Lady Brunton will 
not likeit, I suspect, Better remain ina safe seclu- 
sion at present, my dear.” 

Gwenda. gave an impetuous tap of her little foot 
in a sort of tattoo on the emall velvet cushion as she 
listened. 

“I am not to be imprisoned by Lord Brunton, 
or any one else, while I am free,” she said, haughtily. 
“ If there are reasous for delaying the marriage that 
would give that power over me, they must just take 
the consequences. Ishall not safer both ways, Icap 
tell them.’ 

Mrs. Fenton shook her head reprovingly. 

“Foolish child! How little you can appreciate 
your real condition and privileges,” she said. 
“Suppose you were to find the brilliant marriage 
broken off—suppose some one more able to manage 
you appeared—what then ?” 

** Suppose the genii of old were to appear and fly 
off with Fern Place,” returned Gwenda, mockingly. 
“One idea is about as rational asthe other. I would 
MMever marry any one but Bernard, of course, if that is 
ywhat you mean.” 

“* Not altogether; though perhaps in some degree 

»may be what I meant to convey,” returned the 


a. Gwenda, the little school-girl, placed at 


e Maclaine’s by some mysterious benefactor 


‘}and guardian, was left there some time before any 
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hehell of course meet agath dating ‘your herd.” 
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CHAPTER*XXVIII. 





@wenva LoRATNE was: at thé house which 
had been purchased for her by Mr. Bolton ; -xgain “at | 
the pretty domain that was draped in the beautiful | 
if taking wslonre of automa in wood'and garden. 

Pertiwps the season a degree of’ mélan- 
choly which was scarcelymatural to a betrothed and 
happy bride. 

Perhaps the reaction after the extreme excitement 
of the past few weeks had something to do with the 
depression that clouded Gwenda’s whole spirits and 
cast a strange shadow over her brilliant prospects. 

Bat in any case she struggled against it as an 
absurd and ungrateful caprice. 

And, in pursuance of her efforts perhaps, she de- 
termined, if possible, to win ‘her guardian’s approba- 
tion by giving a ball on the ensuing new year’s day, 
as a kind of introduction to the whole neighbourhood 
on taking her place as the young lady and mistress of 
Fern Place, 

‘It cannot be wrong when you are here to act as 
chaperone, Mrs. Fenton,” she said, fretfully, as that 
lady demurred to the proposal. 

And Gwenda paused for the reply which did ‘not 
come. 

“T am moped to death in this large house; with 
nothing to amuse me, no one as a companion—I 
mean no one of my own age,” she added, seeing a 
rather reproachful gravity on Mra. Fenton's face. 

“T really have no power to grant such a request, 
Miss Loraine,” replied the chaperone, coldly. ‘* You 
or [ must write to Mr. Bolton to ask his’permission 
before anything can be done. Perhaps,” she added, 
rather sarcastically, “you would be happier in a 
small, humble house, since you find this so dull and 
desolate.” 

“You are very tiresome,” returned Gwenda, with 
a half-proud, half-pettish impatience. “ It is not that 
I am discontented, But you must see that the whole 
place looks but half tenanted, and now that the 
autumn is getting into winter it is worse every day. 
I really do wish that some one would come and 
enliven us a little,’’ she added, peevishly, “‘ There 
are the Percys, you know; and then too the St. 
Johns have never been to call since I returned, 
I will ride over to-day and see about them. I dare- 
say they have no end of fresh music and books to 
show me.” 

Mrs. Fenton gave a slight shake of the head. 

“Tam not quite sure I am doing right,” she said, 
“in allowing you to run so wildly into intimacies 
and fly about the country in that style, Miss 





“ And I may count on seeing vou then —on enjoy- 


Loraine. Mr. Bolton gave me strict injunctions on 









red to change her destiny. Do you remem- 
ther sepeee Sage; teay dear?” she went on, more 
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“nor any one else appearing to claim me. 
I-stippose you don’t think this unknown guardian of 
my childhood is going to appear as a candidate for 
my hand, do you?” she added, scornfully, 

“1 think nothing that is absurd or improbable,” 
returned the lady,eahnly, ‘+ But all I do wish is to 
tone down your impatience a little, Miss Loraine, 
and induce you to submit to the wishes of others, 
or it is just possible you may one day regret it should 
your engagement be broken.” 

“Why should it?” exclaimed Gwenda, im- 
patiently. ‘ What reason have you to speak thus, 
Mrs. Fenton ?” 

“ Only that which every rational person must feel 
that such ruptures are by no means without prece- 
dent--ay, and will be repeated again aud again as 
long as there is marrying and giving in marriage,” 
said the chaperone, with provoking coolness that 
acted as & feeder to Gwenda’s flery spirit, 

* Perhaps; and if it comes tome you ‘can treasure 
it up as @ warning to your next pupil, Mrs. Fenton,” 
she replied, sharply. “But at present I will enjoy 
myself to the utmost, if I can, and:so I mast persist 
in the dreadful impropriety of going to call on Mr. 
and Miss St. John.” 

And she left the room with a proud carriage that 
woald well become her future rank and dignities. 

Mrs. Fenton gazed after her with a strange, furtive 
sunile. 

‘Let her be—give her rope enough,” she said, 
“and weshallsee the end. Proud dwmsel, the end 
is not yet, and you may live to repent this presamp- 
tion.” 

But she only commented on the-mien and carriage 
of her charge, without taking any farther measures 
to alter her determination, and some half-hour from 
that time the heiress was riding ‘rapidly towards tho 
dwelling of the St. Johas. 

Yot she was not altogether content with the result 
of her late dialogue with Mrs, Fenton. 

It had roused up memories and conjured up fears 
that she woulé fain have buried in oblivion for ever. 

Who was she ? 

Whence had come her noble heritage ? 

What mystery could so have enveloped her whole 
history ? 

Sach were the questions that presented themselves 
to her mind as slie rode along. 
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Mrs, Fenton’s warnings were of course idle, Her 
jealousy of authority explained the ominous tone she 
assumed ; but still it was not in woman’s, and cer- 
tainly not in a young and impressionable nature to 
utterly disregard such prophecies. 

Did she’know aught? 

And, worse still, did she predict truly? 

Gwenda’s lips quivered, and ‘her hands clutched 
the rein of her horse with an involuntary sudden- 
ness that made him rear and stand on‘his haunches 
till Gwenda could scarcely hold on even by frantic 
clutches at his mane. 

Surely something besides her unconscious check 
must have pulled up Saladin, and excited’ his ire. 
For; though’ habitually the most docile of steeds to 
his young mistress, on this occasion he was utterly 
unmanageable to her will. 

His whole frame quivered with alarm or rage, his 
eyes were dilated, his ears thrown back, and his head 
tossed in pride and indignation worthy of a more 
reasoning animal’ than @ horse, ‘however sagacious 
and highly bred. 

The next moment the creature's panic was in 
measure explained. 

A tall figure ‘suddenly appeared from -behind a 
clump of trees by’ the side of the road, and stood 
almost fronting Gwenda, His hand was laid on the 
bridle, and'he stood by the creature’s head, his lips 
bent down close to the trembling ears, that seemed 
agitated like an aspen by the close approach. But, 
if agitated, Saladin was not apparently alarmed. 
He discontinued his prancing and rearing rebellion, 
and he only stood calm and quiet before the stern 
grasp and look of the stranger. 

Gwenda’ was actually bewildered. She felt as if 
she would rather have encountered the danger of 
managing her refractory’steed than‘seen that tall 
figure and thin face at her saddle head. 

“ Your horse is unruly—he is scarcely safe for one 
like you to ridé,” observed the stranger, as he held 
the bridle and restrained the curvetting of the ex- 
cited animal. 

“Thank you—he is not at all vicious, I believe 
it was my own fault,” said the girl, with a mingling 
of pride and timidity that gave her a rare charm at 
the moment. 

“ How ? I should scarcely have believed you could 
irritate him,” asked the stranger, with a smile. 

“Yes. I drew the rein too sharply. I remembor 
now,’ she said. “Iam obliged—much obliged,” she 
added. 

And as her eyes fell on the ‘poor raiment and the 
thin cheeks of the stranger her hand was ‘hastily ex- 
tended in search of her purse. 

*T cannot thank you sufficiently,” she said, more 
kindly ; “* but if you will accept this——”’ 

She drew a sovereigu from her purse as she spoke 
and extended it to him half-hidden in her. small 
fingers. ; 

He looked keenly at it. 

“Do you value your life at that ?”he asked, rather 
scornfully, 

‘*Is it not enough? You shall have more if you 
will. Is this sufficient?” she added, drawing a.bank- 
note from the well-lined purse. 

But the stranger pushed it indignantly away. 

“If life can be bought for money,” he said, “it 
were priceless for such as your purse contains. To me 
it is differently estimated. I consider it can but be 
repaid by itself—a life for a life.” 

‘*I do not understand you,”’ she said; timidly. 

She glanced round for her groom as she spoke. 

There was something so singular and startling in 
the man’s whole manuer that she felt at the moment 
she would have emptied her purse willingly to have 
been fairly rid of him. 

“Do you not? Then you are more obtuse than I 
should have believed,” he answered, calmly. “If I 
mistake not, you have both the education and a mind 
that ought.to be able to understand so simple an as- 
sertion,” 

“ Yes—in some degree,”'she replied, hurriedly. “I 
know that life is very precious—at least to most— 
but what can I do to repay you, except’ by money ?” 

Aud again ‘her eyes rested involuntarily on his poor 
Wayworn garments. 

: > gave another scornful smile as-he saw the 
OOK, 

“Yes—I look as if in need of some such help in 
your eyes, young lady, I can imagine,” he went on, 
bitterly. ‘To an heiress such a dress as mine must 
seem the very incarnation of deep and loathsome 
misery.” 

“ Then you know me?"sheexelaimed. “I thought 
you were a stranger here.” 

“So I am; but it is very easy to recognize a 
beautiful and richly gifted young lady,” he went on, 
With a cold smile; “they are not so numerous as to 
be confused together.” 

Again Gwenda felt bewildered and even alarmed. 
Common gratitude dictated kindness and forbearance 





with the stranger’s remarkable whims. But still 
she had an intense desire to escape from his vicinity. 

“If you will name your own reward;” she said, 
kindly, “and itis in‘-my power to grant, I will 
gladly give it to you; but please do not detain me 
longer, for I shall be expected at home, and have not 
performed my errand.” 

“‘Oh,-my boon is a very simple one,” he said; * I 
only ask to be admitted to your presence when I may 
come to Fern Place, and not be turned away as a 
vagrant.” 

Gwenda hesitated. ‘It was perhaps the most unwel- 
come request he could have made, ‘She would far 
rather have-emptied her purse in his hand than have 
the terror of his advent: hanging over her head. 

“Tt wonld be ungracious to-refasé,”* she said, after 
a short pause; “but still I cannot see*what. good it 
ean.do you. If you want anything or have anything 
to say why not tell me now ?” 

“If I want—if I -have anything to. say,” :he -re- 
peated, slowly. “ Well, perhaps it may be go, and 
perhaps I could if I chose say it now. But I do not 
choose, and it may be I..never shall; it all depends 
on circumstances that I cannot foresee. But I-wish 
to provide against them while I have the:chance.” 

is eyes were fastened on her: face.as-he spoke 
with an intentness that might. have belonged :almost 
to. lover, had his age and station permitted such an 
idea. But still the tone had thing: mecking in 
it. And-Gwenda’s pride rose\at the wnaccountable 
interruption alike ou her time and her liberty of action 
by a stranger. 

“TI must go}” shesaid, hastily. “ Bxcasemyseom- 
ing discourtesy ; but really it is rather your,own fault 
than mine, I have done all I .ean to.express the 
among I most truly feel. Farewell, sir, and thank you 

rom my very heart,” she addod, puttingaislight touch 
to her horse’s bridle-rein, that.at once sent him off 
@ brisk canter. 

“Proud and impatient, spoiled by. prosperity.and 
adulat on,” he murmured, as.he turned away. “ And 
yet perhaps it was my fault rather than hers. I must 
not be hard on one so pure and so unconscious of 
the truth. Alas, alas, the revelation would indeed be 
bitter, perhaps unbearable; to her spirit!” 

And he lounged slowly away, wrapped in deep and 
unpleasing thoughts, to guess from the expression of 
his care-worn visage: and lingering footsteps. 

Meanwhile Gwenda.eantered on at a gace that per- 
haps corresponded -with the fever of her feelings. She 
had been thoroughly annoyed: and troubled that ill- 
fated day. 

The remarks of Mrs. Fenton were so. singularly 
corroborated by the inscrutable smile of the man who 
had established so annoying a claim by his service. 

And the heiress had been of late.so little accus- 
tomed to such ruffling of her composure that it was 
little wonder if it upset her whole equilibriam and 
little fitted her for the visit she was about to make. 
But her word must be redeemed, this time especially, 
as she had so determinedly expressed her will to 
Mrs. Fenton. 

So, impatiently awallowing the angry sobs that rose 
to her throat, she gave one dash back to the resent- 
ful tears which had gathered in her eyes, and gal- 
lopped on till she reached the St. Johns’ modest re- 
sidence, 

They were at home, and Gwenda was quickly 
ushered into the apartment that might be called the 
music -room, rather.than any other appellation. 

The father was, as.so.often happened, entirely oc- 
cupied with his musical lore. The score of a lately- 
published opera was before him, and he. was busily 
engaged in trying it over on the instrument which hoe 
could best command—a violin. But, on seeing their 
fair visitor, he hastily pushed it aside and cordially 
welcomed her with an impressive eagerness that was 
more remarkable in his absorbed dilettante self. 

“ Ah, fair Gwenda, a thousand aud one welcomes,” 
he said, pressing her hand in both his. “ You are just 
come in time to help me in interpreting this splendid 
composition. Isabel, there,does not give her soul 
enough ‘to the divine art to thoroughly comprehend 
and do it justice.” 

Gwenda gave a half-timid look at the young lady 
thus underrated as to musical ability, but Miss St.John 
only raised her eyebrows with a half-amused, half- 
pitying glance. at the instruments in question, and 
Gwenda took courage to comply with the amateur’s 
request. 

Mr. St. John’ was right. ‘The compesition was a 
singularly well-cousidered and beautiful production. 

Gwenda was soon persuaded to take off her hat and 
gloves, and sit down to the piano, where in a few 
minutes’ she: was herself as engrossed as even her 
host could desire. 

Her rich voice thrilled through the apartment, 
giving a full and sublime effect to the melodies in 
question, and Mr. St. John was in raptures at the 
quick perception and brilliant execution she displayed 
in the sweet music. 
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“Ah,” he said, with a deep sigh, when sho had 
finished; “what a pity it is that you should be a 
young lady of fortune, instead of being compelled to 
earn your living. You might win a European repu- 
tation if you chose by that voice and your thorough 
musical taste,” he added, as he saw Gwenda’s per- 
plexed and somewhat amused look. 

“TI am afraid you would'change your opinion if 
it were put to the test,” she answered, with a smile. 
“TI do not feel that I have either the capability or the 
courage to encounter the fatigues or exposure of such 
an ordeal.” 

“And I should imagine you would be very sorry 
to change for it if you had,” laughed Miss St. John, 
gaily. “Really, papa dear, you are gotting such a 
fanatico per la musica, that I am afraid some day of 
having a prima donna fora stepmother, with nothing 
but # voice to recommend her to my filial affection.” 
Her father shook his violin-bow good-naturedly at 

er. 

“You are tolerably safe,” he:said. “Iam too old 
for such a good fortune, uniess‘I had rank and wealth 
tomake up for my deficiencies in youth and good 
looks.” 

He turned to'Gwenda ashe spoke, as if for  re- 
sponsive smile, 

But her thoughts were wandering far away, and 
his words had excited strange speculations -in her 

in, 

“Do you suppose it isa great honour! then ?’’ she 
said, suddeuly recalling herself to the present mo- 
ment, “Is it a great honour to win one of these 
wonderful musical gefiuses, Mr. St. John?” 

Isabel St. John remembered in after days the 
singular look of interest that the young heiress gave 
while awaiting her father's reply. 

At the moment it only struck ‘her as a proof ot 
girlish caprice or a humouring of Mr. St, John’s 
hobby by pursuing the subject. 

“An honovr!”’ repeated that gentleman, with a 
half-comic, half-serious expression of surprise, “ I 
should rather think so, Miss Loraine. Why, when 
there is at once artistic and musical talent—when 
there is youth and beauty combined with such gifts, 
as we so often have seen, a prima donna might com- 
mand any match short of a prince of the blood. And 
if one may say so, without treason, even they are 
more restrained by law perhaps than any personal 
objection from the fascination thus exercised.” 

Gwenda laughed, but it was a thoughtful and 
rather constrained sound, with little of girlish mirth 
init. And after a little more casual talk she rose to 


go. 

“T shall be scolded, I expect, already,” she said, 
“T have been a long time away. I was rather hin- 
dered in my ride hither,” she added, her adventure 
of the afternoon returning to her mind. 

“Indeed, and how did that happen ?” asked Mr. 
St. John, who was paternally interested in all that 
concerned the fair young heiress. 

“Oh, a mere accident. I let Saladin have his way 
too much, and he got rather unmanageable ; but some 
stranger was uear enough to-seize-his bridle, and 
calmed him down most mysteriously,” she answered, 
carelessly. 

“Indeed; not a horse-whisperer, I. suppose?” 
laughed Isabel. “I have a great curiosity to see 
one of those wonderful people.” 

“ Well, it was almost as magical,’’ replied Gwenda. 
“ He certainly had a strange power.over Saladin, who 
trembled very guiltily, ican.tell you, when the affair 
was over.” 

“My dear child, you had better not trust. him. 
again. Let me send you Lome in my little trap?” 
said Mr. St. John, anxiously. “‘ The.cob is at any rate 
quite safe if not. so handsome and spirited as your 
Arab.” 

But Gwenda laughed gaily. 

“ My dear sir, what in the world would Mra. Pen- 
ton say? I should be shut up for the next month, 
unless she went with me in a Noah’s ark drawn by 
Flomish drayhorses,” she said. “Qh, I shail be 
safe enough if Iam careful, and, if not-—” 

“Tf not. you would break, half the hearts of half the 
county,” said Mr. St. John, gallantly, ‘“‘to say no- 
thing of the one who will be in more permanent de- 
spair than those who would mourn the loss of the 
fairest rival of the neighbourhood.” 

Gwenda shook her head with a.saucy defiance as 
she shook hands-with her host, and, kissing. [sa\e!, 
hurried away from the flattering admirer. 

She sprang on to Saladin’s back as gaily and ag 
fearlessly as if no such warning had been given, 
But yet as she cantered gaily along the lanes and 
roads she thought of all that had taken place during 
that ominous afternoon. 

The singular warnings and fancies of her chape- 
rone, the equally remarkable adventure with that 
stranger, the gay badinage of Mr. St. John, all had 
rather influenced her by the combination thay by their 
separate importance. 
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What would have been her fate, she thought, had not 
the mysterious influence of the unknown benefactor 
changed her whole destiny ?—a half-educated, half- 
trained, portionless girl, dependent either on chance 
or the reappearance of the guardian who had taken 
her to the school which had so long been her home. 

Gwenda’s proud heart swelled within her at the 
remembrance of those early days. ; : 

It was impossible, she thought, utterly impossible 
that she had sprung from plebeian or from a disgrace- 
ful stock, Every instinct forbade the idea, Her 
consciousness of refined beauty and patrician tastes 
and instinaté acted against the probabilities of such 
degradation. 

“If it were so,” she murmured as Saladin fell into 
a gentle walk, in the cheery lane which led to Fern 
Piace, “I should never have been the heiress I am. 
No vulgar rich upstart would have taken such a mode 
of displaying his bounty and his wealth. No, no, 
dear, noble Bernard, you will have no unworthy ple- 
beian for your bride, even if my birth is not equal to 
yourown, AodI have at least a dowry to bring 
which might befit a pe daughter: yes, even Maud 
can scarcely vie with that. And then there is no 
love there, none ; he shrinks from the union, and she, 
of course, is coldly indifferent in her turn. Well, if 
we are to be brides together, if our fates begin at the 
same point, if we are to be sisters in relationship and 
in destiny, we sball have little in common in our 
lives, so 1 predict.” 

The sudden ringing of a loud gong that she recog- 
nized as the summons for dressing at her own man- 
sion, now close at hand, roused her from the reverie, 
She hastily pushed her horse to its speed, and in a 

few moments she was cantering up the ride to the 
front entrance of the house, 

A carriage was just turning away from the door as 
she rodeup. ‘I'bere had evidently been some arrival, 
not an ordinary caller, for the carriage was dusty and 
travel-stained, and a portmanteau and hat-box were 
iu the hall, 

Her heart leaped wildly. Who could the sudden 
new-comer be? , 

Sernard was the first to rush to her mind; but that 
was of course too improbable. Lady; Brunton would 
never have consented to such impropriety as for him 
to remain in her house, even under the sanction of 
Mrs. Fenton. - 

‘hen came wild fancies as to the possibility of the 
guardian of her childhood reappearing to assert some 
evil influence over her destiny. 

Her voice actually shook as she asked the servant 
who appeared at the hall door the name of the new- 
comer, and the man looked askance at his young mis- 
tress to see what sudden alarm could have occurred 
that might bave agitated her usually gay, careless 
micn. 

She gave a sigh of involuntary relief when the re- 
ply was given. 

“It is Mr. Bolton. He is in the drawing-room 
with Mrs. Fenton, if you wish to see him at once.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Lranmiry or Husnanps.—The Bill pro- 
moted by Mr. 8. Morley, to amend the Married 
Woman's Property Act, contains the following pro- 
visions :—So much of the Married Woman's Property 
Act, 1870, as enacts that a husband shall not be 
liable for the debts of his wife contracted before 
marriage is hereby repealed; but a husband shall 
not, after the passing of this Act, be liable for the 
debts of his wife contracted before marriage, except 
by reason of any marriage which shall take place 
after this Act has come into operation, and then only 
to the extent of any property to which he shall have 
become entitled in right of his wife by virtue of such 
marriage, or otherwise in right of, through, or under 
her. ‘he Bill bears tho names of Mr. Morley, Sir 
J. Lubbock, and Sir C. Mills. 

‘Tue “Lone Man” or Wiumincton.—The figure 
of a man, 230 feet long, traced on the side of Wil- 
mington hill, which attracts so much attention on the 
South coast line of railway leadiag to Hastings, has 
now had its outline completely restored. The figure 
is of great antiquity, butits date, origin, or purpose 
cannot be traced. Hitherto the outline has been 
marked by simply cutting the turf away and exposing 
the chalk beneath, but it is now shown by the inser- 
tion of white bricks in the space, thus preventing the 
lines from becoming obliterated. The‘ Long Man,” 
as it is locally termed, is represented as holding a 
staff in each hand, the distance between them being 
119 feet. The Duke of Devonshire, on whose ground 
the figure is delineated, has greatly assisted the work 
just completed. 

Don't SLANDER Your NeicGusovur.—No, don’t! 
it's wicked. He may be innocent of the charge 
alleged against him; you may have condemned him 
from circumstantial evidence, and it is never safe to 
reo? decision upon suchevidence. Be sure you are 








right before you undertake to goahead. Your neigh- 
bour may be poor, and have no friends; if so, by kind 
words and charitable deeds make yourself his friend. 
instead of by harsh words and arbitrary display of 
the power with which wealth invests you crushing 
an already humble heart, and bringing misery on one 
upon whom it would have been just as easy and far 
more natural to have bestowed comfort and happi- 
ness. The one upon whom you would vent your 
malice may be a widow or an orphan—one deprived 
of her benefactor or guardian ; then be thou a bene- 
factor, and suffer not the breath of calumay to taint 
the fair fame of an unblemished character. If there 
remains one feeling of humanity in the bosom of the 
slanderer, how doubly keen must be his remorse 
when the amount of misery he has occasioned forces 
itself upon him. When slanderous reports reach 
you, whether you believe them or not, don’t give 
them any greater publicity. it is bad enough to 
talk nonsense, but infinitely worse to talk slander. 
Don’t do it. 





RELIO OF BUBNS, 

Scoon and Perth Masonic Lodge, known as No. 3, 
the third oldest lodge in Scotland, has become pos- 
sessed of a very interesting relic of Burns, which is 
understood to be hitherto unpublished. It is ad- 
dressed to“ Mrs. W. Riddell, Haleaths.” The poem 
appears to have been written on three pages of a sheet 
of letter paper, the following note occupying the first 


go: 
Pee Mrs. W. Riddell, Haleaths,—The health you 
wished me in your morning’s card is, I think, flown 
from me for ever. I have not been able to leave my 
bed to-day till about an hour ago. Those wickedly 
lucky adverti ts I lent (£ did wrong) to a 
friend, and I am ill able to go in questof him. The 
Muses have not quite forsaken me. The following 
detached stanzas I intend to iuterweave in some 
disastrous tale of a shepherd 


“* Despairing beside a clear stream’: 
“Lamour: toujours l’amour! 
Volte subito. 


“The trout in yonder wimpling bura 

That glides, a silver dart, 

And safe beneath the shady thorn 
Defies the angler's art : 

My life was once that careless stream, 
That wanton trout was I: 

But love wi’ unrelenting beam 
Has scorched my fountains dry. 


“That little flow’ret’s peaceful lot 

In yonder cliff that grows, 

Which, save the linnet’s flight, I wot, 
No ruder visit knows, 

Was mine, till love had o’er me passed, 
And blighted a’ my bloom; 

And now beneath the withering blast 
My youth and joy consume. 


“The waken'd lav’rock warbling springs, 

And climbs the early sky, 

Winnowing blythe hia dewy wings 
In morning's rosy eye: 2 

As little reckt I sorrow’s power, 
Until the flow’ry snare 

O’ witching love, in luckless hour, 
Made me the thrall o’ care,” 








THE CURIOUS WAYS OF PLANTS. 

Wuo can account for the ways of plants, or explain 
why a certain species will grow in one place, and 
will not in another exactly similar, so far as human 
intelligence can determine ? 

‘he American aloe is a hundred years in getting 
ready to flower, whereas the gourd grows like Jack’s 
beanstalk. Some wild flowers disappear on the ad- 
vance of civilization; while, on the other hand, the 
plantain, if the truth is told, goes wherever Europeans 
go; and in America was unknown until after the 
English came, following so closely on their tracks 
that the Indians gave it the name of “white man’s 
foot.” 

Some varieties, as above intimated, may be found 
in a particular locality, and nowhere else within half 
a dozen miles, There is, for example, in central 
New England, one spot where are a few shrubs of the 
mountain laurel (“ spoonwood ”) in a little patch by 
the roadside; and it can be discovered in no other 
place anywhere about. 

Then there is the fringed gentian, which has been 
seen beside a secluded road in a certain locality in 
America; but, with that exception, appears wholly 
unknown in the vicinity ; yet the closed gentian is 
abundant. Another of the perversely disappointing 
flowers is the dog-tooth violet ; not, however, more 
capricious than the yellow violet and the noble liver- 
wort (hepatica triloba), which, in certain dry maple 
woods, in the one case, and in open knoll-covered 





pastures, in the other, grows in great abundance; 
still, one might search acres of similar woods and 
pastures for them all to no purpose. 

Another case, somewhat in point, is the holly—in- 
digenous, or at least one variety, to moist woods along 
the eastern border of New England; but so partak- 
ing of the aforenamed eccentricity that he may count 
himself a happy man who can find it, and prove his 
success by great armfuls of it wherewith to deck 
his house at Christmas, One gets glimpses of it 
while riding through some swampy track on Cape 
Ann ; the bright berries and evergreen leaves, so 
suggestive of English good cheer, betraying it. 
There, too, in summer, by searching diligently, one 
may find a species of magnolia, that being about its 
northern limit. 

Nocommon New England flower is so little to be 
depended upon as thetrailing arbutus. It is difficult 
to determine what it wants. It abounds in gravelly 
knolls by the wayside, and thrives on the very edge 
of pasture bogs, and in the shade of woods ; and yet, 
with all this versatility, there are many towns where 
it is never found, and where, through transplanted 
and tended with care, it cannot be made to live. 

Quite opposite, in these respects, is the “cardinal 
flower,” whose home is by the water side, the only 
place where it grows naturally, although the kind of 
water is not of imminent consequence, for it will do 
just as well ina dark nook under the upheaved root 
of a willow, on the edge of a mill-pond, in the mud- 
diest ooze, as in the cleanest sand along a river’s 
bank, its chief.requirement seeming to be that it shall 
not be crowded, one stalk always standing by itself, 
independent of its kind, and not in close neighbour- 
hood to other plants. It is so adaptive that it will 
bear removal toa garden, taking kindly to its new 
conditions; and there it will come up, year after year, 
flaming out in live scarlet, in “ one glorious blood 
red,” as if nothing had happened to it. 

There are other facts more singular as to the ways 
of growth and “hows” of blooming. One can un- 
derstand that a grape vine may hold to its support 
by means of a tendril, while an ivy or a Virginian 
creeper secures itself by thrusting its rootlets into a 
crevice of a wall or in the bark of a tree; but why 
should a honeysuckle and a bean bine wind in oppo- 
site directions, the one going to the left and the 
other to the right? and either will swing on the 
wind or sprawl over the ground rather than turn the 
other way. 

The ketmia opens at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and shuts at ten, as if it had a visual weakness; ° 
while a bed of portulaccas never expands unless the 
sun is out; and the hotter he shines the wider they 
spread themselves; and the evening primrose waits 
uutil he has gone down, and then comes open with a 
snap, like a subdued kind of fire-cracker. 

But most unaccountable of all, perhaps, is the 
night-blooming jasmine, You see a simple tree-like 
plant, with a plain style of leaf, at the base of which 
grows a spray of yellowish green tubes, like lilac 
buds, suggesting, more than anything else, a string 
of small candles. You look at them in the middle of 
the day, and they are “ only that and nothing more” ; 
and you might, if you do not know their ways, forget 
all about them; but when evening comes, forgetting 
is impossible. The room is full of fragrance, rich as 
orange flowers, an: almost as subtle as violets, and 
lo! your little candles are all lighted; and from 
somewhere about them comes that perfume which is 
so delicious and so mysterious as to its source. The 
next morning they begin to contract; by noon, the 
five points are all close packed, and there is no scent 
to them or about them at all till night comes on 
again; and so they continue, scentless through 
daylight, but of exquisite sweetness when darkness 
appears. 


Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher makes this reply 
to a query as to whether it is wicked to dance: “lt 
is wicked when it is wicked, and not wicked when it 


isnot wicked. In itself it has no more moral cha- 
racters than walking, wrestling, or rowing. bad 
company, untimely hours, evil dances may make the 
exercise evil ; good company, wholesome hours and 
home influences may make it a very great benefit.” 
ADVICE TO THE GIRLS.—Girls talk and laugh 
about marriage as though it were a jubilee, a glad- 
some thing, a rose without a thorn. And so it is, if 
it is all right ; if they go about it as rational beings, 
instead of merry-making children. It is a serious 
thing to marry. It is a life-business, and that of 
heart and happiness. Therefore never do it in haste ; 
never run away to get married; never marry for 
wealth, or standing, or fine person, or manners, but 
only for character, for worth, for the qualities of tho 
mind and heart which make an honourable man. 
Take time; think long and well before you accept 
any proposal. Jearn all that is possible for you to 
lesen of your proposed husband; when all doubts 
have been removed, and not till then, accept him. 
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ADRIEN LEROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Maurice Durant,” * Fickle Fortune,” etc., etc. 
—_—~. —— 


CHAPTER IX. 
Now neck to neck, with veined nostrils ope, 
The panting racers swiftly cope; 
While shouts of warning, rage, and prayer 
From er throats make thick the air, 
Till the full length of course is run, 
And swiftest feet the race have won. 

THE morning of the race shone bright, sharp and 
clear. The Leroy course glittered through the dew- 
drops like a thing of fatal beauty. 

With the dawn streams of pedestrians had tram ped 
through the quiet villages to the gathering-place. 
Later on strings of carriages beat up the dust of 
the bard roads, 

In driblets of two and three the late horses 
arrived, swaddled in clothes like dainty plants or 
fractious children. Bowlegged grooms and diminu- 
tive jockeys made the air reek with odours of the 
stable, and the ear painful with coarse oaths and 
vulgar, horsey slang. 

Still later on came the mob of turfites and book- 
makers, all with that hungry, red-nosed look which 
distinguishes the professed layers of odds, 

Then came an army of carpenters, who, with 
practised facility and rapidity literally ran up the 
grand stand, and covered it with its dainty crimson 
cloth and Leroy streamers, 

Towards noon, the hour at which the chasers were 
to leave the starting-post, the crowd grew denser, 
the oaths thicker, and the shouts of “ Two to one on 
King Cole,” “ Four to three on Rosicrucian,” “ Six 
to one on the favourite against the field,” were hoarse 
and turbulent. 

Twelve o'clock struck from the castle stables clock, 
and still no appearance of the “ swells,” as the lower 
orders delight in denominating the higher. 

“Your swells are always late,” said a thick-lipped 
turfite, biting his stubby pencil prior to booking a 
favourable bet. “They plays to carry it high. It 
ain’t their style to be punctual. That’s left for such 
poor chaps as us. Two to one on King Cole! Hullo! 
what's that weedy animal goin’ in for?” 

The remark was echoed by several, as a dark 
chestnut, thin in the flank and badly groomed, made 
its appearance amongst the highbred occupants of the 
paddock, 

A little, dirty-faced, closely-shaven Yorkshireman 
had her in charge, and he looked as nonchalaut and 
— as if he held the bridle of King Cole 

AIESell, 





[FATHER AND SON. ] 


Presently, while the crowd push round the sacred 
enclosure, a light, soft footfall sounds on the turf, and 
Mr. Jasper Vermont, the first of the ‘‘ swells,” leaps 
over the railing. 

Presumably he has come to cast a last glance at the 
favourite, but as he passes the Yorkshireman with 
the weedy chestnut he says, behind a sheltering 
cough : : 

“That willdo, Take him off. The plant's safe 
without him,” 

Three minvtes later a laugh of derision rose as the 
announcement is made that the rough-skinned chest- 
uut is “ scratched.” 

“Quite time too! Who's his owner?” 

But nobody knows, and nobody cares, for at that 
moment a gay and handsome cavalcade dash up. 

There are two carriages, one with the lalies and an- 
other with the grim baron, who detests a crowd even 
when it is patrician, and prefers seeing the race from 
his carriage to mounting the gran! stand. 

But the cynosure of al! eyes is Adrien Leroy, the 
owuer of the favourite. 

Handsome as ever, he looks this morning as indif- 
ferent as ever, and perhaps a trifle more weary. 

The King turns his head with a whinuy that is all 
but a supplication, Alas! his master does not under- 
stand the equine language, and the note of warning 
is lost upon him, 

* Beautiful as a daisy,” says Mr. Jasper, passing 
his hand admiriugly over the satiu neck. 

“Toothin in the legs,” murmurs the Yorkshire- 
man, 

Adrien turned leisurely. 

* Too thiu, youthink, my man? 
one upon them.” 

“ Done, sir,” said the man, sharply. 
or hundreds ?” 

* Hundreds,” said Adrien. 

Mr. Jasper touched him on the arm, and whispered, 
gravely; 

“Rather hasty! Plenty of money upon him now, 
don’t you think ?” 

Adrien smiled rather hanghtily. 

“ Hundreds it shall be,” he said, and turned. 

The Yorkshireman touches his hatto Mr. Jasper 
as to a perfect stranger, and the two gentlemen pass 
to the weighing-seat. 

* Where is Peacock ?” asked Adrien, 

“Oh, inside, peeling,” said Mr. Jasper, carelessly. 
** He’s all right; I have just been speaking to him.” 

Adrien passed on and approached the first carriage 
and leaned on its window-ledge to shake hands with 
the Marchioness of Calne and her sister, the latter a 
young lady with two special objects of regard—Lord 
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Byron and the gentleman now pressing her small 
palm. 

ms And so your horse, that pretty creature with the 
long neck, is going to win,” said the marcuioness, 

‘* We hope so,” replied Adrien. 

“Oh, Lady Constance said it would win for cer- 
tain,” exclaimed Lady Alicia, blushing at her own 
tenierity. 

“ Oh, nothing is certain save death and the Thres 
per Cents,” said Adrien, turning the grave regard of 
his dark eyes upon her. ‘Racehorses are fickle as 
ladies, Lady Alicia ; both are utterly untrustworthy. 
But I think you may bet on the King; he’s in fine 
form. Are you going to the stand ?——-Ab, here is 
Jasper!” as that genileman sauntered up. “ He’s 
your beau cavalier, I suppose, Constance.” 

And as Jasper held his arm for the ladies, Adrien 
raised his hat and transferred his attentions to the 
baron, whose carriage was about to take up positiun. 

The baron raised his hat in response to his son's 
uncovering. 

“ Well, sir, why are they not started? Have these 
racing fellows ceased to be punctual as well as 
honest ?” 

“There rings the bell, my lord,” said Adrien. 
* Can you see here?” 

“Yes!” replied the baron. 

* Admirably,” said Adrien, “It is a certain thing 
I think. I must goand take my place. ‘I'he duke 
acts as umpire. There is likely to be a crush at the 
fence, sir; you will enjoy that.” 

The baron uttered something in reply half con- 
temptuous of all things, earthly or heavenly, aud 
Adrien made his way to the stand, 

The marquis, Pomfrey, Ireton, and the rest of the 
castle guests had arranged the ladies, who were glit- 
tering like doves in their seal and beaver furs, and 
eagerly learning which horse was which and to whom 
it belonged, 

Harsh cries from the betting-ring still ascended at 
intervals, though the majority of the crowd were still 
with auticipative excitement. 

Adrien made his way to the seat reserved for him 
beside Lady Constance, and leisurely unstrapped his 
field-glass. Then he handed it to her ladysbip. 

“Can you see with this?” 

She tried it. 

“ Beautifully. What an excitement they seem to 
be in!” she said, looking down upon the seething 
crowd. 

He smiled. Beyond a hope that his well-beloved 
horse would get fresh Jaurels for itself the affair bad 
no interest for him. ‘To the fearful amount he had 
risked he never gave a thought 


“Ts the horse fit ?” 
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And now, amidst a sharp cry of excitement, they 
were off, Rosicrucian leading, Bluebell runniog 
close on to her, the King striding leisurely along, and 
a little compact posse pushing on its flanks, 

“ There goes the King!” exclaimed Lady Alicia. 


at Jasper, then at Adrien, struggling to convey some | 


warning or explanation, but iu vain. 
With the last words he fell back. 
“ He has fainted!” oxclaimed the duke. 
“Allow me,” said a gentleman—tie doctor—push- 


“Oh, I do hope it will win, don’t you, Mr. Vermont 2” hog forward, and dropping on his knee. 


Mr. Jasper smiled, 

“TI do indeed,” he s#fdpmnd- his little steely eyes 
rested upon the sh¥ivélledufigure “of: Peacock, the 
jockey, with keen-serutiay, 


ing, Bluebell falling wway, and the King creeping @p + ‘ejaculation. 


easily to theseeond place. 
‘The first huttdle was:diepped over featherly, the 
next, a tough ‘obstinate thorn, ‘threw’ Blue- 





Fainted? No, I amsorry to say, he’s dead.” 
“Dead! dear me!” said Mr. Jasper; and one 
thight have fancied, but for the inhumanity and in- 


enormous regalia, and provoking a laugh with some 
delicate but sharp-pointed wit. 

“Asleep, Adrieu?” asked the duke, laying his 
strong hand-upon his bosom friend’s shoulder. 

“No,” said Adrien; “wide awake and musing.” 

“What are you thinking of ? Counting up the 
losses ?” asked the duke, with a short laugh. 

“Adrien emiled. 

“No, I leave that for Jasper, who is the multipli- 


wjustice of the idea, that there was a certain tone of} Cation table with legs. I'm sorry you fellows were 
Meanwhile away they went, Rosicrucian still lead-qatisfadtionmmingled with the extremely sympatit@#ic | let in. Icannot understand it; bat yet I suppose I 





(MARPTER X. 





4 should. My fault, says Jasper, and. I bow to his de- 


cision; and yet I saw the man as-he gallopped past, 
d 1 saw no sign of anything on his face.” 
“Nor I,” put ia Mr. Jasper. “I wasinthe weigh- 


bell back. The Kingieleared=it in his stride and The keenostypaugs the wretched awa t and saw him sealed. All right then. He 
tlrew @ speck of white foamou the haunchesiof she =; rire A wap Ay ways white and seedy-looking. Lsaw nothing 
Rosicrucian, still leading. The waste of feélings unem a. aiyron. Prong.” ‘ 

Adrien nodded approvingly. When the’ great course <igi@esestedeand | “Nor I,” echoed the others. 

“ That fellow knows how to ride,” hesaid, “ If+ey sj l4he viviay crowd has ‘tram: to | - Adrien puffed outa fresh cloud.of. smoke. 
keeps the King like that the race is ours.” } Lotition, andtheverdoked form of the y ° “ The losses are heavy, | imaginejund yet I would 

“Ob, yes,” said Jasper, “ he understandsiim. You dcogersd over@ith'the white s her they were doubled, a that tho 
will see how nicely he keeps him cool till #he spurt iju,cuse,'thesilverndra wiug-room is vand | poor fellow’shouid lose his mine.” 
comes.” ‘There was a quiet gravityin the voice 


“ Which wil! beat the last hurdle,” said ‘the'mar- 

uls. 

“ Exactly,” said Jasper, pleasantly. 

Hedge after hedge was elearedaad ‘still ‘the Rosi- 
crucian was leading ; Butdpwas evident to all tiat 
the higk blood of the Kiiag-was burning*to get away, 
and that ite jockey was playing a waiting game. 

Bluebell*struggled on to the streamybut there, any 
encouraged by’ the way in which the¢woleaders mad 
cleared it, she refused aud deposited her. jockey fore 
cooler, 


A laugh-roseinithe midet of'the excitement batit 
was spesdtly-drowned by frattic shouts of: “New 
she has it!” *“He’slet himgo!” “ The King/wind!” 
“No, the désicrucian!” “No, the King!” “ithe 
King’s gob@way !” 

And s0 he had, for Peacock had deemed itampe- 


ier me A pa fe? ame y, and the noble Kita, silo than vostl-wad y 
, : to: ‘ . ay 


with a toseiee had darted -aivend, 
Then they racbd-wortss"the level flat, cheered and 
shrieked at by the frantic crowd. 

The aristocrats on the grand stand felt their blood 
rise. Ladies raised themselves on their hands and 
peered forward. 

Like lightning the two noble creatures neared the 
last obstacle, a great hulking, grim-faced hedge, like 
a mountain. 

Neck and neck they seemed to go at it, as if they 
meant to swallow it. 

Bat suddenly the King darted forward, and ami ist 
a terrific roar of astonishment took the leap too short, 
fell sideways, and pitched his jockey like a belster a 
dozen feet away. 

Rosicrucian rose for the leap, cleared it, and see- 
ing nothing bebind, cantered in. 

A dense roar of surprise, dismay, rage, astonish- 
ment, and a mingling of satisfaction, and the crowd, 
breaking all bounds, pressed forward to the spot to 
which the starter and officials were already hasten- 
ing. 

A murmur of astonishment and disappointment ran 
through the grand stand, and all eyes were turned 
to Adrien. But he seemed the least concerned of all, 
as, shutting his field-glass, he said: 

“ Rosicrucian ran finely! I can’t-understand the 
King hurrying that last hurdle. Jasper, let us go and 
see if the fellow is hurt.” 

With Mr. Jasper at his heels he strode down the 
stand, and hurried across the course. 

The course hushed its chatter, and made way for 
the owner of the loser to pass throug! it. 

In its centre two men—the duke and the starter— 
were kneeling over the little heap of leather and silk. 
The duke looked up as Adrien approached, and shook 
his head. 

Adrien bent over the shrivelled face feelingly. 

“Has a doctor been sent for ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the duke, gravely. “But I think he 
will be too late—his spiue as 

At that moment the heavy eyelids raised them- 
selves and the blood-stained lips trembled. 

* He is speaking,” said the duke. 

The starter knelt down. 

“ Where is he ?” asked the jockey, ‘ where is he? 
I want to see him.” 

“ Whom ?” asked the duke, “ whom do you want to 
see, my good fellow?” 

“ Perhaps it’s me,” said Mr. Jasper, coming forward 
with kindly sympathy. “I know him. Perhaps’ he 
wants to explain——” 

At the sound of his soft voice the jockey raised his 
head and glared ai him, then his glance fell upon 
Adrion, and, with a sudden light upon his face, he 
stretched out his hand, 

“Him! him! the swell! I want to tell him—the 
raco—the horse—sold! Him—villain !—the horse!” 
Gasping out these disjointed words, he glared first 


















‘Aliciay’watching her new fetei@d@liind 


Sicponden thinks him hanéieomerithan ever 


lloweandielight, and wihtisperpao!to lithe 


averdhioness. 
{Whereiie alittle cravity upon tile whiteiotehend, 
“SHieisthiailing of the poor, jeigay,”-waggpeats'the 


“PMnemnet@hieness smiles. 
He is Pengentio: ahs compas- | 
men say ) replies i 


a dead’ er. 

“ One thing is cortain,” said the ‘marquis to Lady 
Constance, who had been sighiug over the defeat. 
‘He will not allow any one to ride the King again but 
himself. I heard him say so.” 

Lady Constance smiled, and sighed ; 

“Mr. Adrien has lost heavily ?” 

“ Immensely, I should think. More than he knows, 
but certainly less than he cares. He thinks vothing 
of the stakes so that he has the excitement. They 
are the mere makeweights, the necessary formula 
for the proper conduct of the game. Oj, yes, he 
must have lost heavily. Here is Mr. Vermont, he 
could tell us, I daresay.” 

Mr. Jasper Vermont smiled and shook his head. 

“TI amafraid to say how much,” he said, “ But 
Adrien has himself to thank. You have heard, I 
suppose? He gave the fellow’ a ten-pound-note last 
night, with which, like such creatures, he got deplor- 
ably intoxicated. Consequences: an uusteady hand 
this morning, a hasty push at the last rise, and a 
clear loss of the race, uot to mention the fabulous 
sum in bets, All Adrien’s own fault! If he will 
be so recklessly genevous, what is. to be done?” 

The marquis raised his eyebrows. 

“ Just like Adrien,” he said, and moved off to re- 
peat Mr. Jasper’s story, which of course accounted for 
everything, and lent.an extra iuterest to the event of 
the day. 

Ob, yes, it was his own fault, no doubt. If he had 
kept the ten pounds in his pocket the jockey would 
not have drunk himself incapable, and the race would 
have been the King’s. 

To both causes. and results the priucipal partici- 
pator in the latter das u ious as the 
dead jockey himself. On his easy lounge he reclined, 
listening and talking with the old reposeful smile, as 
if the race were a thing of a decade ago. 

To-night he would not sing, there were too many 
to applaud ; but he rose twice to conduct Lady Con- 
stance to the instrument, and stayed by her side dur- 
ing the song to turn the leaves of her music. 

The lookers-on, the ladies in especial, whispered 
behind their fans that the match was settled, aud 
sighed with envy of the beautiful Cons‘ance’s bliss in 
perspective. 

Bat towards midnight the monarch of fashion 
seemed to have forgotten even his beautiful kius- 
woman, and when the fair faces and bright laughter 
had vanished from the room, and the men had saun- 
tered up to the grand divan for a before-the-bed cigar 
and some Badminton, the weary look had settled like 
a cloud on his lips, and he lay with closed eyes, 
wrapped in the incense of his-narghille, like a sultan 
asleep. 

The duke reclined near him, The remainder were 
disposed in every imaginable attitude on the broad 
velvet lounges, Mr. Jasper amoug them, smoking ap 





. ai ‘the , | 
the tailiea,and “4 ase alg Sane 
vteilled “by uduir throats “is . 


wouldalowsnd dewer 0 do ‘it. 


that spoke of a regret for which the light hearts 
-around him would searcely kave given bim:credit. 
“His own faalt ; it wasauicide! He put the King 
it toosoon by half jy” ‘said ‘the marquis, 

ily. “Phe horse’ was. uot to“blame; he would 
taken the hedge and another-one.on top of it but 
‘for.that unlucky spurt.” 

“believe it,” said Adrien, rising. ““ No-one shall 
‘videl#he King for the future but myself.. Jasper, 
‘entet-him for the Cup. We will give him/a chance 
“to e this day’s failure.” 

"Mr. Jasper rose, and the mug volley of 
yood-nights, passed into the or. 

\As Adrien turned to ascend his private staircase ho 


quietly: 
“ Jesper;eati Btrouble:you for yet another favour ? 
batepo havea Christian burial in 
C 3 if thereare avy relations find 
a know better what I 


4 nuit !”” 

Mr. teturned the kindly salutation aud trod 
softly down to his own apartments, 

“Christian burial!” he chuckled, smoothly. ‘Oh, 
yes, he shall have Christian burial in the family 
vault! Lucky for me the hound died when he did, 
or matters would have been awkward. Ah, well, it 
is the risks and chances of the little game that mnke 
it so enchanting. A grand coup to-day! Let me 
see,” and smiling at his smooth face in the glass he 
closed one eye and touched the fingers of the right 
hand with his left, “Five—ten with Yorkshire 
T'wining’s last little touch—ten thousand pounds! 
Ah, if these gay jays knew how the ‘ intruder,” 
the ‘interloper’ as they call Mr. Jasper Vermont 
behind his back, was deftly stripping them of their 
golden feathers, how they would wince. “Tep 
thousand! But Twining was too risky. My grand 
kuight might have smelt arat, It was like him, 
‘twenty to one,’ because some stranger doubts ‘the 
strength of his horse's legs! Ob, he has a mighty 
regal way with him, my fine priace, a mighty way 
with him, that ’tis well he can afford to pay for. 
Ten thousand pounds! Go on, Jasper, the game 
grows exciting; you hold the winning cards. a- 
tlemen, make your game; the ball is rolling.” 

With this invitation to mankind in general, and his 
noble and wealthy acquaintances in particular, Mr. 
Jasper.commenced to disrube. 

e kept no valet. Men of his character do not 
fancy oue pair of eyes soconstantly upon them. “ The 
man who takes off your coat and parts your hair sees 
farther into your heart than any one else,” saye a 
modern Rabelais, and Mr. Jasper Vermont agreed 
with him. 

“Tam asimple-minded, rough-and-ready creature, 
he often assured his friends, “and a man to tie my 
cravat and worry me into wearing an uncomfortabie 
hat because he happened to want the comfortable one 
for himself would drive me mad.” 

So he undressed himself slowly, reckoning up his 
little gains, smiling at his mask of a face in the large 
mirror, and hatching his little plots with every kuot 
he untied, every button he released, aud at last got 
into bed and slept as softly and comfortably as an 
open-hearted farmer's wife. 

Not so Adrien, his friend and benefactor. 

Dismissing Norgate, after he had removed the 
close-fitting evening-coat and replaced it with a dark- 
purple velvet dressing-robe, the heir of Barminster 
threw open the windows of his dressing-room and 
stepped out on to the terrace. x 

It was a bright night and the stars were glittering 
like the diamonds on the satin of an emprese’s 
bosom. 

The wealthy, much-envied Adrien leaned against 
the marble balustrade and looked out upon the sight 


»”» 





with a sigh. 
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Before him stretched in seemingly endless « vista 
the woods and meads of his.inheritance, At his side 
outstretched wings of the gray old castle, above him 
rang out the heeled step of the watchman: on the bat- 
tlements, before, behind, around him on all sides im- 
mense wealth and power, and yet-—— 

‘Well, he sighed, and mused ‘thus: 

“Grand old woods, sighing there with a thousand 
voices, what.does the wind say to you, or what are 
youtelling the wind? Are you mourning for the de- 
parted days and dead-and-gone masters? Days of 
glory aud men of might, Are you bewailing the de- 
generate race that now own you and pining for some 
greater hearts and mantier hands? Degenerate in- 
deed. Who, looking atthe grim old lord, surly and 
sullen as a bear, would think him of the stock of whom 
kings learntcourtesy? And who—still worse—looking 
at me, the pampered Sybarite of a degenerate age, 
would guess that my ancestors made these: same 
woods ring to the tune of their war shouts and the 
clashing rhythm of'theirarms? ‘Oh, degenerate days 
indeed! Hollow mockery of nobility and glory, when 

e greatest feat is bis. who devises a new cravat or 
invents a fresh entrée! 

“T aur very weary of itall. Tam likethe skeleton 
at the emperor’s feast. ‘Man delights me not nor 
woman neither.’ Ah, there’s*the rub. Others find 
sweet consolation in the ‘grande passion,’ Soft lips 
console them for past andfaded glories, sweet kisses 
jull theirehame and manly remorse to slumber. Love, 
that marvellous panacea for man’s heartache, soothes 
the galled vanity and jaded agony of other men, but 
flys from me as sleep fled from the blood-stained 
Richard. And:-wherefore? Fair women bave smiled 
on me since my cradle days. Soft lips in plenty were 
ready, nay, eager to lull me to content. any & 
score of dainty voices have raised their charm, to find 
it powerless. 

“And -wherefore am I incapable of ‘love ? Is‘this 
heart of marble; am I fated to pass through ‘this 
weary round of days to the end without feeling the 
warmth of that great tender mystery? Where shall 
I find a sweeter, lovelier face than my fair cousin’s 
yonder? (A light burns in her casement, she -is’still 
awake. Ieit vanity or but the plain truth, to re- 
mind myself that she is thinking of me, and thirst+ 
ing for my love? 

“Oan I not see it in every turn of her head, in 
every glance of her dark, quiet eyes? Then, why 
cannot I give her love for love, take the first offering 
she would pour upon the altar and mingle to the gods 
my sacrifice with hers? Why?-why? Because my 
heart tells me that Constance’s face, beautiful as it is, 
is not enshrined in the inner sanctuary of my soul. | 
know .as if it were clearly writ. on yonder -bright 
planet that I do not love her, that I do not Jove .one 
of the:many fair forms that lay in my path, and. that 
until the divine flame springs hot aud passionate in 
my breast I shall be cold and weary.still. QOh,love, 
well may the poets who rave of thee call thee.divine 
and mighty,..if without thee.life,is but a tasteless 
in and pleasure, the dead-sea apples of dast:aud 
ashes !’ 

His-hand fell on the broad marble slab as he uttered 
the last words wearily, and at the sound of his voice,or 
startled by his light step on the mosaics, a casement 
farther down the fagade was flung open and the figure 
of the baron stepped. out upon the. terrace. 

Adrien was in no humour to meet.his father, was 
too weary and dissatisfied; with himself and ll else 
to confront the old, man’s satire and ill-nature with 
his usual respectful calm, so. he surned..into: the 
shadow of @ buttress and waited. 


The baron’s quick eyes .saw him jhowevyer)-and | 


striding forward he,laid his hand on, his.ahoulder. 

“ Well, sir?” hesaid. “Can't you sleep,-or is this 
the apn mode--to, spend the small hours. star-gaz- 
ing ?’ 

“I might retort in kind, my Jord,” replied Adrien, 
coming forward witha smile. 

“I am old, sir, and have thoughts..more -wakeful 
than yours.should be. I am old, ané.you are young.” 

“ Say sad as well, sir, and woefully, tired, and that 
is worse, I think, than age.” 

“ You have not tried the latter,” retorted the baron, 
grimly, fixing his eagle eyes upon his grand, repose- 
ful face. ‘ You have not tried the, latter, sir. And 
so you find it ead; the moods. of present times are 
new and strange to me. At your ege I was—well, 
if not happy, at-least merry. You, seem, sir, when 
away from other eyes, as if you had taken Care upon 
your shoulders and could uot be rid of him. Perhaps 
you are thinking of the fortune that unlucky horse 
lost you this morning ;.ov pehoon regretting that 
your friend had not broken his own neck instead of 
his miserable tool's.” 

“My lord!” exclaimed Adrien, quietly but 
amazedly, “Of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of whom should I speak but that base-born cur 
who insulted me under. my own roof-tree—that bosoin 
friend of yours, Jasper Vermont? Are you blind, sir? 





are you deaf? ‘Did you not see—were there none 
true enough to you to point out the significant 
glances that passed Letween the dying man and ‘his 
tempter? Did you not hear the villain’s aceusation 
of the demon who ha@ killed him? Deaf and blind 
as the man who harbouved the viper, if you. hear not 
its rattle and see ‘not the venom in his eyes. [tell 
you, vain boy, that Jasper Vermont bribed that miser- 
able jockey to rope your horse, and that you have 
been swindled out of the thousands ‘this last amuse- 
ment. cost you !” 

Adrien’s eyes blazed. 

“ My lord,” he said, and his voice though low was 
as hard and metallic as stvel, “you wrong yourself 
in tempting me thus.to wrong another. Jasper Ver- 
mont-in league with a j ! ‘He-is as incapable of 
sach villacy ad IT should have thought-you, my lord, 
of such en accusation. Bat, forgive me, you have 
some proofs, doubtless ; give them to me, my lord, 
and if they are nnanswerablé I promise you to punish 
as severely as you yourself oduld wisi.” 

The baron’s brows knitted. 

‘Proofs?’ he , sternly, bat with a 
troubled twist of'the lip. ‘“ Do such willains work so 
clumsily a@ to leave-procfs? ‘No; I have no proofs 
but the common instincts of humanity. Your friend 
is a rogue; it is writ on ‘his smiling, plebeian face, 
and it.neeied only the scene of this morning to con- 
firm my suspicions, Believe me, sir——” 

‘“My lord, forgive me,” said Adrien, drawing him- 
self up to his full height and loeking marvellously like 
the austere, stern face he fronted. ** Forgive me, you 
have forgotten inthe expression of your dislike that 
the-man you speak of is indeed-my friend. I should 
be unworthy of yourself if I stood: meekly quiescent 
under-such an accusation against‘him, for such a vile 
charge falls on us who.clasp his hand. Weshare its 
indignity-and it becomes us to hurt it back upon the 
traducer. Prove to me'that he is the scoundrel yoa 
would have me believe him and I will render you 
such due eatisfaction-in his punishment that you sual! 
be'the first to-cry ‘ enough.’ Otherwise, if you cannot 
give me fing-more tangible than the bare accusa- 
tion; you but bind me closer to him by the wrong you 
do him. ‘Proofs, my lord, or-——” 

“ What?” said the baron, and his face grew pale 
and: twitched. ‘“ Nay, donot reply. I have no proofs, 
You have conquered ; but, sir, mark me, you have 
conquered against your own good. ‘From this time 
hence go you your own. way, hand-in-hand with that 
man. Letithese eyes see what. they may, these lips 
shall utter no farther warning. Go,.gir,to,the doom 
which awsits.all, those who place their, teust in faith- 
less curs. As for mel will wait, and I prophesy that 
before the grave shuts.qut all, things from these eyes 
they will.rest on the agony of your, betrayal. 

“Enough ..of. the .viper. Now. to. fresh follies. 
Adrien, you.are aman. I,am nearing the;tamb,yon- 
der inthe old.charch. Barminster looks, to its heir, 
and would have nota wassailer, empty of -heart and 
weary of religion, but # man. such as hig, fathers have 
heen before him—a,mae svith man’s dysies.aud man’s 
mares, but, with man’s. atake. Adrien, .at,. your age 


your mother, was.at my side, ruling, with me beneath | 
this flag ; at your age L.had given the. house its pledge | 


of @ son and heir; at your age 1 was wedded.aud-ad 


left. the lighter lowes. of the world for amore lasting | 


and responsible one. 

“Strange stories reach me—wafted bere by mali- 
cious tongues, no deubt—-of your, life yender. You 
live the, pace, they tell. me, and call,you monarch. of 
the fashionable world. Barminster Castle, the house 


of refuge to the martyred Charles, looks forsomethiag | m 


higher.as its lord and: master thane reveller amongst 


| the. soum of the earth, I tell you, sir,.at-your age I 


was wedded.” 

‘And loved 2?” said Adrien, softly. 

“ Ay, Jowed,”.exclaimed the old,man. “ Your 
mother, sir, had thateomething whichis bigher even 
than beauty, though in these days they tell me you 
have. made it the.supreme deity. Your mother,. sir, 
was that which.ranks above rubies, a good and vir- 
tuous. woman, worthy of  Leroy’s love.” 

Adrien turned, his pale, calm face: saddenly and 
raised, his. band from. tie.marble. 

‘““* Worthy of a Leroy’s love!’” herepeated. “Find 
me such a woman, good, virtuous, capable of firing 
the dead passion in my heart, and I will:wed her, my 
lord ;. until then-———” 

* Pind her for yourself, sir; and, if youneed a guid- 
ing finger, I would point where others long since 
have marked—to Constance Tremaine.” 

Adrien’s face darkened aud he turned: with a sigh. 

“ She. loves you, sir,” said the old man, “and you 
would turn aside! Pearls are thrown in gutters 
nowadays -to-the men who neither know them for 
their worth nor stoop to pick them up. She loves 


He stopped short and paced up and down, his eyes 
fixed on the mosaics, 





** Will learn to love her in return?” said the old 


an. 

“Will!” said Adrien. “To eommand love is be 
yond human power. I cannot say ‘[ will,’ my lord; 
but if your heart is set upon it shall I say ‘I may ’?” 

Lhe baron caught his. band, then dropped it.eud- 
denly as if ashamed of the momentary emotion. 

* Weill said,” ho exclaimed. -‘* Act upon it bat half 
as firmly and I shall see the clouds lifting from your 
brow. Give up the weary round of tasteless plea- 
sure, fling the cup aside, make Constance your wife, 
and give the house a son'to rule after you. Then— 
well, praise comes ill from my lips, but at least you 
shall hear no words worse than ‘ well done !'” 

As he spoke he let his hand fall to his side, and, 
ene his velvet:robe round him, strode to his win- 

ow. 

Adrien paused in his pacing and looked after him. 

“ Love Constance!” he murmured; “ would that £ 
could say ‘I will,’ but at best. I can but say ‘! may.’” 

He turned as he spoke and with thoughtful brow 
passed into his own apartment. 

A moment after the casement above him opened 
and a woman’s face looked out. 

It was marvellously beautiful. but deadly. pale 
The dark eyes swept the terrace with a flashing 
glance, then rested upon the spot where Adrion Leroy 
had, last‘stood, 

The firmly-pressed but deliciously-formed, lips 
opened slightly with a sigh, then a crimson flush 
flooded,the fair face and there wafted out into the 
still night air: 

““Miue; be the task, Adrien Leroy, to change that 
-I-may’ to ‘I must!’ ‘May’ love me! I swear he 
shall !” 

(To be continued.) 





Dr. Percy has been appoiuted by the First Com- 
missioner of ‘Works to examine and report upon the 
state of Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar 
Square. Recent examination has shown that the 
lions have in many places been injuriously affected 
by the peculiar chemical action of the weather. 

Ture SLEEP oF CHILDREN.—Pareuts should not 
allow their children to be waked up in the morning. 
Let nature wake them; she will not do it pre- 
maturely. Take care that they go to bed at an 
early hour—let it be earlier and earlier, until it is 
found that they wake up themselves in full time to 
dress for breakfast. 

True TEAcHINGS.—OQar,sons are taught howto 
make money.and our daughters how to attract atten- 
tion; but. little if anything is done toward imparting 
to them that instruction which would enable them 
to preserve and maintain unexceptionable health, 
without: which the admiration of courts .is a bare 
endurance, and the glitter of costliest gems ag value- 
less as the dust of the street. 

Antiquity oF Esprorpery.—Some historians 
declare that Phrygians first discovered the art .of 
embroidery. From the Bible: \we learn that: the 
high priest’s robe-wasadoraed with figures of pome- 
granates wrought .in -colours of blue, scarlet, and 
gold. Virgil says: “A.noble present to my son she 
brought, A robe with flowers on golden tissue 
wrought.” In the Odyssey we read: ‘+Close by the 
stream a royal dress they; lay,,A vest and robe sith 
rich embroidery.”’ Beckmanasays: “ Threads ofthe 
dearest and most malleable metal have been used for 
adorning various. garments. Daring Moses’s time 
embroidery appears,.to have ‘been .performed by 

en.’ 





Masor-GeneraL Wouseley’sServices.—Sir Gar- 
net Joseph. Wolseley, O.B., K.0.M.G., now counts 22 
years’ service, having entered the. army iu Mareh, 
1852. Heserved with the 80th Regiment in +e Burmese 
wariof4852,,and was severe! y wounded at the capture 
of a robber chief's stronghold. Mentioned in des- 

es, ‘Medaland clasp. Landed in the Orimea 
with the 20th Light -Infautry in 1854, and was em- 
ployed in trenches as acting-engineeruntil the fall of 
Sebastopol. Engaged in assaulting and.defending of 
the Quarries, and. ia the ‘attack of the 18th of Jane; 
severely wounded-in a subsequent sortie. Several 
times mentioned in despatches, medal and clasp, 
Legion of Honour, dthiclass of Medjidie aud Turkish 
medal. Served in Indian campaign, including relief, 


‘siege, and captare of Lucknow, defence of Alumbagh, 


and various minor actions. Repeatedly mentioned in 
despatches. Brevet and lieutenant-volonel, n.edal 
and clasp. Served.on the:staff during the Chinese 
war of 1860, and was present at the assault of ‘I'aku 
Forts, and:in.all other engagements. Medal and two 
clasps. Commanded the Red River expedition iu 1870. 
Created a knight of St. Michael and St. George, for 
his services on that occasion, Altogether Sir Gurnet 
Wolseley has served through five campaigns, and has 
received five medals and four clasps. He is aleo a 
Kuight. Commander of St. Michael and St. George, a 
Companion of the Bath, a Knight of the Legion of 
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Honour, and possesses the 5th class of the Turkish 
Order of the Medjidie. His promotion was very rapid. 
Entering the army on the 12th of March, 1852, he be- 
came lieutenant in May, 1853, captain in January, 
1855, major in March, 1858, lieutenant-colonel in 
April, 1859, and colonel in June, 1865. This last is 
his real rank at present, that of major-general being 
temporary during his command of the Ashantee ex- 
pedition. It does not appear to be generally known 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley has but one eye, having 


lost the other when a lieutenant in the Crimea, while 
leading a forlorn hope against Sebastopol. Both he 
and Sir Archibald Alison, the chief of his staff, were 


not only in the very hardest of the work in the Rus- 
sian campaign, but both were severely injured, S.r 
Archibald losing his arm in one of the frays, 





SCIENCE, 





A new flying machine is announced in the United 


States, Steam is the motive power, and by it four 
sets of wings are moved. The machine is described 
as something like a turret tower to a monitor, carry- 


ing above it a mast of a vessel, with spars attached 
and swinging around it, with a balloon-basket sus- 


pended undernesth. 

A Reppisu-BRown Patt FoR Woon,—The wood 
is first washed with a solution of 11b, cuprie sulphate 
in one gallon of water, and then with 4/b, potassium 


ferrocyanide dissolved in one gallon of water. ‘I'he 
resulting brown cupric ferrocyanide withstands the 
weather, andisnet attacked by insects. It may be 
covered, if desired, with a coat of linseed oil varnish. 

TuEOorIESs OF VENTILATION.—A correspondent 


says: “'‘l'he reason we have so many false theories 
about ventilation is this: We have heard or read 
that carbonic acid is heavier than the pure air, and 
consequently must sink to the bottom, aud sheuld be 


discharged at the floor ; but we forget that carbonic 
acid coming from our lungs has a much higher tem- 
perature than the surrounding atmosphere, couse- 
quently it rises. Make the discharge, therefore, in 
the criling or the chimney, and you are rid of it.” 
New Coan Fietp.—The sinking for coal in Sand- 


well Park promises to be crowned with success. At 
the depth of 373 yards the “ brooch ” coal of South 
Staffordshire has been reached, and the corre-pond- 
ing iron-stone beds pierced. The ten-yard cval is 
known to be about forty yards below the “ brovch ” 
coal ; and, as the sinking progresses at the rate of 
about five yards per week, the problem will soon be 
solved. If this coal is found, it will be a great 
scientific triumph, and all-important as proving the 
extension of the South Staffordshire coal field east- 
ward. 

Tue Quersn’s Yacuts.—The Royal paddle-yacht 
“Osborne ” recently left Portsmouth to complete, by 
her runs under full and half-boiler power over the 
measured mile, her official trials which she had com- 
menced at Spithead. The results were highly satis- 
factory. Next to the Queen’s yacht, the “ Victoria 
and Albert” (taking the measured mile speeds of 
the latter when at her best, as the “ Osborne ” is now 
at her best), the “ Osborne” is the fastest vessel 
under full power and over short distances standing 
on the “Navy List ;” but she can never, with her 
limited tonnage and want of boiler power, be expected 
to take the first place for speed. 

Or Paints.—Mr. J. Argall, mining engineer, of 
Adderbury, proposes to give body or opacity to the 
paint by using as a basis the natural mineral carbo- 
nate of baryta and zinc, or native zinc ore, to which 
carbonate of baryta is afterwards added. The zinc 
ore or the baryta and zinc mineral is subjected to a 
roasting process. The required colour or shade of 
colour is given to the paint by the addition of cal- 
cined ores of lead, tin, zinc, copper, iron, or man- 
ganese to the compound or mixture. By the use of 
baryta a peculiar glossy surface is given to the paint, 
and the said baryta alsoeffects such rapid drying of 
the paint that the use of ordinary dryers is rendered 
unnecessary. 

A Hutu or Sutpuur.—One of the most remark- 
able deposits of native sulphur as yet discovered is a 
great hill composed of the almost pure article found 
some two years ago ata distance of thirty miles south 
of the Union Pacific Railway and nine hundred miles 
west of Omaha. This marvellous deposit is found to 
consist almost wholly of sulphur, containing only 15 
per cent. of impurities. The best deposits heretofore 
available are those found in Sicily. ‘lhe principal 
supplies for the manufacture of sulphuric acid come 
from there ; the deposits contain 35 per ceut. of im- 
purities and 65 per cent. of sulphur. The recently 
discovered sulphur hill, therefore, is much the most 

valuable, and promises to become ere long of great 
importance, 

KESPIRATION WHEN ASCENDING MovunTAINS.— 

According to careful experiments made by M. Lortet, 
inthe valley of Chamounix, up to a height of about 


13,000 feet the respiration is but little troubled, if 
the precautions are taken of walking with the head 
low, to diminish the orifices of the air passages, of 
keeping the mouth shut and breathing through the 
nose, and of sucking some small substance, as a nut 
or stone, to increase the salivary secretion, Above 
this height the respiration becomes hurried, even to 
36 a minute, and difficult, the feeling being as if the 
pectoral les had b rigid and the ribs were 
encased ; the amount of air which passes through is 
much less than in the valley, and the amount of 
oxygen for the purification of the blood is very 
small. The pulse, says Lortet, passes from 64 to 
100, according to altitude, and is febrile and weak, 
the arteries feeling almost empty; the rapid circula- 
tion of the blood in the lungs adds to the insufficient 
oxygenation, arising from the rarefaction of the air, 
the veins become swollen, and there is invariably 
experienced a heaviness in the head and sleepiness, 
due to imperfect aération of the blood. é 

Tue Torpgspo.—During the discussion on Mr, 
Barvaby’s paper, at the recent meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects, Admiral Lord Lauderdale 
remarked that,since the torpedo system had been so 
much improved we need not be afraid of our har- 
bours, for the torpedo would take care of them. 
The Americans, with that aptitude for mechanical 
invention for which they are distinguished, have 
developed both torpedo attack and defence to a very 
high pitch; yet Admiral Porter, the very able head 
of the American fleet, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, lately published, asserts that no 
towing, diving, or swimming torpedo yet invented 
is a match for a smart vessel properly armed with 
her crew at her guns. The Harvey and fish tor- 
pedos can only, he adds, be used successfully against 
ships taken by surprise, or lying at anchor. Still, 
both authorities we have quoted may be right, for 
the American admiral evidently contemplates an 
engagement on the high seas, and the other pro- 
bably the defence of a harbour against a bom- 
barding squadron. Yet there even might, in the 
confusion and smoke of a sea-fight, be ample oppor- 
tunity for launching these formidable missiles against 
a vessel hotly eng»ged. It is satisfactory, ut all 
events, to know that the subject is engaging the 
close atteution of our own naval departmeut; so 
that, when the occasion arrives, we shall not be 
found unprepared. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

EssENTIAL oils are volatile, and may be distilled 
without decomposition; they are the product of 
flowers, plants, fruits, or the juice of certain odori- 
ferous woods. Essential oils differ from the fixed 
oils obtained from fatty substances; for while the 
latter are compounds of glycerine and fatty acids, 
the former are generally hydrocarbons, but some- 
times contain also oxygen and sulphur. The fixed 
oils combine with alkalies to form soaps, but the 
essential oils do not. All essential oils have power- 
ful odours, and many of them have a hot, aromatic 
taste. Tho odour is sometimes agreeable, and at 
other times repulsive. The most fragraut are oil of 
rose, jasmine, tuberose, orange flowers, heliotrope, 
violet, bergamot, and lavender. Paper is rendered 
permanently transparent by an application of fixed 
oils; but only temporarily so by the use of volatile 
preparations. Essential oils are soluble in alcohol 
and ether; but only partially so when immersed in 
water. Many of them are found ready formed iu 
plants, and give the peculiar odour to the leaves, 
flowers and fruits which make the acquaintance of 
our oil factories. 

The volatile oils are, in many instances, isomeric, 
that is, composed of the same elements and the same 
proportions, but with different properties. Chemical 
science, however, has not yet been able tc convert the 
one into the other, most probably on account of the 
different groupings of the same number of elements. 

Oil of lemon and oil of orange peel are obtained 
by placing the rinds in a linen cloth and subjecting 
them to a powerful pressure between iron plates. 
‘he vessel in which the pressure is applied should 
have a discharge pipe at the bottom. ‘I'he oils thus 
obtained are impure, but extraneous matter is sepa- 
rated by careful filtration, Orange flowers, or neroli, 
has the same chemical composition as the above, but 
is possessed of more fragrance. In obtaining the 
last named, more care is necessary, and the petals are 
subjected to distillation with the vapour of water. 
Oil of orange flowers, when fresh from the atill, is 
almost colourless; but by age and exposure it soon 
acquires a red colour. It is easily reudered soluble 
in alcohol, and is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of cologne water. 

Oil of rose is the most expensive as well as tho 
most fragrant of all the essential oils. There are 
two varieties of this article, one of which is obtained 
from the East Indies, and is the product of the rosa 
moschata; the other comes from the Levant, and is 











obtained from rosa sempervirens. In the east, the 


petals of the rose and other flowers are collected, im~ 
mersed in spring water, and afterwards exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, In the course of a few 
days yellow drops of oil collect on top, and are taken 
up bya bunch of cotton tied to the end of a stick. 
When sufficient is gathered in this way, the oil is 
pressed out of the cotton. In some sections the 
whole flower is subjected to distillation, the calyx 
remaining entire as it is plucked from the stem. In 
Egypt the petals of flowers, and especially roses, are 
subjected to distillation with water in copper stills. 
Some manufacturers of essential oils place alternate 
layers of rose leaves and sesame seeds in a vessel, 
where they are allowed to remain about a fortright, 
when fresh layors of roses are added, and this opera- 
tion is repeated several times, or until the seeds 
have absorbed sufficient oil, when they are sub- 
jected to pressure, the rose oil collecting on top, and 
the oil of the sesame seeds separating and settling to 
the bottom. Oil of rose is a thick yellow liquid, 
which solidifies at a low temperature, and becomes 
a viscid mass. When concentrated its odour is so 
strong as to cause headache, and it is only when 
diluted that its fragrance can be best appreciated. 
mosieranes is not injured by the action of sulphuric 
acid. 

There are said to be over one hundred varieties of 
essential oils, very similar in chemical properties, 
but differing greatly in taste and smell. ‘The oil is 
hidden away in little cells which require to be broken 
before the flower exudes its real fragrance. Violet, 
heliotrope, and several other delicate perfames are 
subjected to infusion and absorption in melted tallow 
or lard, and in this manner their oil is secured. ; 

Jasmine, tuberose, and other flowers that are 
injured by heat are subjected to absorption alone. 
This process is extensively used in several parts of 
France, and is termed enfleurage. Oil of camphor is 
obtained from the wood or gum by distillation with 
water; it is subsequently purified by repeated sub- 
limation. The wood, however, is the most generally 
used for this purpose. It is insoluble in water, but 
easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed oils, 
Oil of turpentine is obtained by distilling the crude 
juice alone or in water, aud is made pure by re- 
peated rectification with water. It is a colourless 
liquid with a strong aromatic but disagreeable odour. 
It is of great value in the arts, and for medical pur- 
poses. Oil of juniper has a different composition, 
but is obtained from fresh berries after being pounded 
thoroughly and macerated several hours in water. 
The subsequent process of distillation is much the 
same as in respect to turpentine, 





Case oF ALLEGED Seconp-Sient.—A singular 
case is reported from the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough, A labourer named Duck, employed by Mr. 
Dixon, of Mildenhell Warren Farm, Was in charge of 
a horse and watercart on the farm, when the animal 
took fright and knocked him dowa. The wheel went 
over his chest, and the injuries he received were such 
that his death occurred shortly afterwards. How- 
ever, the singular part of the story remains to be 
told. Duck resided at Rainsbury, and i diately 
after the accident Mr. Dixon despatched a woman to 
acquaint his wife with the fact. On arriving at her 
home the messenger found her out gathering wood, 
but shortly after a girl, who was her companion, 
without being told of what had occurred, volunteered 
the statement that ’Ria (Mrs. Duck) was unable to 
do much that morning as she had been very much 
frightened, having seen her husband in the wood. 
Shortly afterwards Mrs. Duck returned without any 
wood, and being informed by a neighbour that a 
woman from Mildenhall Woodlands wished to see 
her, ejaculated immediately, “My David’s dead, 
then.” Inquiry has since been made by Mr. Dixon 
of the woman, and she positively asserts that she 
saw her husband in the wood, and said, * Hallo, 
David, what wind blows you here, then?” and that 
he made no reply. Mr. Dixon inquired what time 
this occurred, and she replied about ten o’clock—the 
time at which the fatal accident took place. 

MARRIAGE OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE VICEROY 
or Eorpr.—The journal “La ‘T'urkuie ” publishes an 
account of the marriage festivities on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Princess Zeineb danoum with 
Ibrahim Pasha. The Princess remained in a private 
room with the Princess-mother and aunt of the Khe- 
dive until after dinner, when she received her lady 
guests in another apartment, where were displayed 
the costly marriage presents sent by the Sultan. ‘I'he 
room was profusely and richly decorated, a carpet of 
the rarest furs covered the floor, and the walls and 
ceiling were hung with fabrics of inestimable value. 
Elevated in the middle of the room were three 
thrones covered with fine silk tissue with gold em- 
broidery. On one of these the Princess, resplendent 
with jewels, took a seat, her mother aud grand-aunt 








seating themselves the one on her right hand and 
| he other on the left. ‘To them now advanced their 
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highnesses the maternal grandmother of the Princess: 
the mother of Prince Ibrahim Pasha, and the wives 
of the Khedive; as they entered the room they 
opened bags, from which, in conformity with an an- 
cient custom, they took handfuls of gold, which they 
flung on the heads of the festive assemblage. On 
the day following the wedding the bride was con- 
ducted with great pomp to the palace of her dis- 
tinguished husband, In the van of the marriage 
cortége capered the prefect of police on an Arab 
charger, richly caparisoned. The prefect was ac- 
companied by a brilliant entourage of officers. Fol- 
lowing these marched detachments of cavalry and 
foot soldiers. Then came the ulemas and imams 
chanting invocations for the happiness of the princely 
couple. The equipages of the ladies belonging to 
the household of the Khedive and of Prince Ibrahim 
brought up the rear, followed and flanked by a couple 
of canvasses. The carriage which contained the 
Princess Zeineb was drawn by six horses, 


THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Miss Arlingcourt’s Wiil,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,” etc., etc. 
ee 
CHAPTER XV. 

AuvGrron’s Bombay letter came to Allahabad im- 
mediately after the news of the safety of the ship- 
wrecked passengers. 

Aimée’s lynx eyes were on the watch, and her 
adrvit management secured the letter, for none of the 
servants at Allahabad could read writing. There 
was really a letter for her from Amri, sent down by 
the confidential agent to whom she had instructed 
Amri to direct them, and dextrously slipping the two 
together, Aimée went off with them, leaving the rest 
of the unimportant mail matter to be carried’ up to 
the general’s room. 

She read Amri’s letter first, devouring every word 
with all the unreasoning fondness of a mother’s love. 
It told her little beyond her shrewd surmising. He 
had escaped alone from the island, been taken on 
board a Suez steamer, and was hastening on to Eng- 
land, the belt and the papers safe in his possession. 
Already he showed sigas of his inheritance of that 
subtle cunning of which Aimée had always been so 
proud. He was taking lessons in English manners 
from a young gentleman on board with him, and as- 
sured her he had already conquered the Hindoo ser- 
vility, and could be as audacious and boastful as the 
best of them. He warned her to keep him closely 
informed of the general’s movements; above all, to 
guard against his receiving any letters from the true 
son, and to tell him how he must write. 

Aimée smiled triumphantly as she read. 

“ No fear of the geueral’s interference,’’ she mut- 
tered. “The game is all in our hands,” 

But she frowned and knit her brows savagely when 
she broke open Algeron’s letter, and read there of 
his suspicions in regard to his loss. 

“ Amri was weak and foolish,” she sneered. “He 
should have made sure that this fellow would not 
again appear upon the scene. Nevertheless, let him 
fume, and even dare us, if it comes to that. The 
general is dead. The papers and proofs are all 
ours, and this usurper here is in my power beside. 
Ab, ha! we are safe—quite safe. And the belt, 
the wonderful belt, is ours! Fortune indeed smiles 
upon us,” 

And then she carefully destroyed every shred of 
both letters, and sat down and wrote herself to the 
direction Algeron had given in his letter : 

“General Vansittant is dead. He told you that 
you were not hisson. He gave you all he had to 
bestow upon you when he parted with you. This is 
written at his last request. AIMEE.” 

She sat a long time over the letter, evidently not 
quite satisfied with it; and presently seizing upon 
the pen again, she re-wrote it, adding another sen- 
tence, intimating that if he would wait patiently, he 
should presently receive full accounts, as, by wish of 
the governor-general, the general’s death was kept 
from the public for purely military reasons. 

This she sealed and directed, and sent by safe 
hands to Calcutta. Her own plan of action was 
hardly definite, but waiting for the pseudo general’s 
next move. Her gleeful satisfaction was scarcely 
decently restrained when she knew that a cheque 
from the general’s bank-book had been signed, pre- 
sented and honoared. Now, at last, there was an 
explanation of Adam's unwarrantable proceedings, 
which the stupid law could seize upon, even if the 
darker accusation fell for want of proof. 

At this juncture, the crafty Aimée felt the ueed of 
a coadjutor, and looking around her carefully, her 
choice fell upon a surly, vindictive-spirited 
Scotchman, who had formerly been in tho 





general’s employ, but who had quarrelled with 


Adam, and consequently been promptly dismissed. 


Well aware of his cherished animosity, Aimée knew 
she could trust John Bimblecome to hunt down the 
prey. After much deliberation, she decided to make 
a partial confidant of the man, and set him to a close 
watch at Meerzapoor. Accordingly, she found a pre- 
text for bringing Bimblecome to Allahabad, and as 
readily contrived a private interview. She took care 
to dress herself as grandly as possible, and to assume 
the lofty air which is so impressive upon men of his 
class, and almost her first words were: 

“ Art thou a man to remember or to forget injuries, 
John Bimblecome? I have waited long to ask that 
question of thee.” 

The Scotchman stared at her, and mumbled out an 
inarticulate reply. 

“T mean, has it faded from your mind how you 
were driven out of this household? And would 
it please you todo a kindly favour—to set up in a 
new and prosperous position your successor, this 
Adam, who used you so kindly?’ she continued, 
smiling triumphantly as she saw the sullen red flash 
into his cheek, and the angry light kindle in his 


eyes. 

1 should like to see him hanged,” snarled Bimble- 
come, 

Aimée laughed in that low, peculiar way of hers, 
and, bending forward, laid her hand lightly upon his 
arm. 

“If you choose you may see the wish come true. 
Look you, Bimblecome, can you be wary and discreet, 
and above all shut firm lips upon a babbling 
tongue ?” 

He looked eagerly into the dark, gleaming eyes 
that seemed to dive down into his very soul. 

“It is to work his downfall?” he asked quickly. 

“ Yes, to ruin him for ever, and to give him to the 
punishment he deserves. I thought I could trust to 
your help,” she answered, calmly. 

“How? Only show me how,” demanded he, 
fierce to assume the task, 

“Come here. Look out yonder,” spoke Aimée, 
quietly, to make out her revelation the more startling 
and impressive. “Do you see out yonder iu the ham- 
mock ?” 

Bimblecome followed her pointing finger, and 
stared with a puzzled look. 

“ Why, that is General Vansittant—not his valet.” 

“It is not General Vansittant, I tell you, man, it 
is not our master. He has disappeared, and that 
villain yonder, assuming the general’s identity, is 
Adam, your friend Adam,” she declared, in a fierce, 
low whisper. 

Bimblecome looked as he suspected she had Jost 
her senses. 

“T tell you I can prove it to you, He is skilfully 
disguised and strangely like him, but I swear to you 
it is Adam and not the general,” she went on. 

Bimblecome was still incredulous, 

Idiot,” cried Aimée, stamping her foot, “ should I 
send for you to impose upon you a tale I cannot 
prove? Do you remember the scar on Adam’s hand 
—the scar my teeth left there? Go, look for your- 
self; it is on the man’s wrist yonder. Do you see 
now why General Vansittant has so mysteriously 
retired, refusing to receive visits even from the 
officers of the garrison? It is easy to impose upon 
these stupid Allahabad servants, but he does not 
trust bimself to sharper eyes, I tell you it is Adam 
who is assuming General Vansittant’s name and 
rights.” 

“But where then is the general?” questioned 
Bimblecome, convinced in spite of his doubts by her 
manner. 

“That is the question which puzzled and per- 
plexed me,”’ replied Aimée, “but I have solved it at 
last. The general has been murdered!’ 

“ Heaven save us!” ejaculated the Scotsman. 

“ But bring Adam to justice,” sneered Aimée. “I 
believe the Christian asks that as much as the Hin- 
doo. ” 


“ Why don’t you denounce him at once? He will 
be hanged sure enough if Adam is the murderer. 
Let me go up to Calcutta with the accusation,” cried 
Bimblecome, eagerly. 

“And ruin everything,” she answered. “ Your 
English laws do not always punish justly. How 
much are you and I able to prove against this Adam ? 
and what will accusations avail without proof? If 
you are to help in this matter you must promise to 
be guided by me. I have laid the plans and kept 
close watch, holding my own counsel. You must do 
the same. Yeu need not fret, the end will come soon 
enough. I wait for only one link more.” 

She then related the circumstances of the general’s 
departure from Calcutta, described where she had 
hidden the blood-stained napkins, and what she had 
patiently and secretly ferreted out at Meerzapoor. 

By this time Bimblecome recognised her supe- 
riority and ability, and when she authoritatively 





assigned to him the part he was to play he accepted 
it without a word of opposition. 

Aimée smiled contentedly as she watched his de- 
parture. 

“TI may trust the Scotchman to hunt down the 
prey, though I myself should take a basty departure,” 
she muttered. “If only he will finish the story, and 
solve the question tiat still pazzles me. Iwill dally 
no longer. He has grown slow and laggard at his 
writing. I think he was scarcely an hour at the desi 
to-day. I cannot imagine yet what he really is, this 
Adam. I must wait and know before I leave for 
England, that I may be sure how to circumvent him 
should he interfere. If he would only write differ- 
ently, and not use the strange names, I could tell 
better, but so far I cannot judge which of the cha- 
racters in this story he writes of himself is. I 
thought he was strangely moved by his own words 
to-day. I saw his haud tremble and his lip quiver. 
Who knows but what I shall read to-night that which 
explains all?” 

Aud with this hope the wily woman crept again 
from her hammock when all the rest of tle house- 
hold were fast asleep that night, and made her noise- 
less entrance into the little room held sacred as the 
general’s private study. The keys stolen from the 
Calcutta library gave her ready access to all. Shoe 
hurried to the desk, opened its lid with eager hands, 
and seized upon the book which held such vital in- 
terest for her. The freshly-written page, with its 
blotted and shaky penmanship, proved that her sur- 
misiug had not been without foundation. ‘Ihe writer 
had been deeply agitated. Aimée’s eye flashed again. 
She was sure it would explain all that had troubled 
her, 

In her great eagerness to read she had neglected 
her usual precautior. She did not slip the bolt in 
the door which opened into the master’s sleeping- 
room, but, sinking down upon her knees, with ler 
arms spread out upon the desk, she began to devour 
the pages with swift and flamiug glances. It was 
the first time her veliemence had set aside caution. 
Had she gone to the door she would have seen tliat 
it was left ajar, as she had never yet foundit. She 
would have suspected that even the subdued glow of 
her taper might lead thither and give alarm if there 
were wakeful eyes within the sleeping-room. But 
she was overmastered by the intense eagerness of 
her curiosity, aud for once, forgetting the wily cun- 
ning of her nature, she laid herself open to detection. 

The light of the taper fell upon her, revealing a 
picture an artist might long to transfer to canvas, 
The kneeling figure, the supple, shapely arms crossed 
upon the desk; the loose, falling, glistening black 
hair, the dark, handsome face, full of that intense 
expression of fixed attentiou, the gleaming white 
teeth revealed between the parted line of vivid 
crimson, made up of a singular and startling vision, 

So thought the gazer, who stepped cautiously from 
the other room, and half smiled, not yet realizing the 
object of her midnight intrusion. But when his eye 
fell upon the book spread open before her he gave a 
swift start, and his face grew dark and stern. 

All her vaunted Hiudvo cunning seemed to have 
deserted her, and Aimée knew nothing of the 
menacing detection. She read on—on, scarcely 
drawing a breath, until the end was reached, when 
she drew one long, deep sigh, and, lifting her eyes, 
saw what confronted her, She gave one wild leap 
to her feet, turned about as if to flee, and taen, con- 
quering the trepidation, she faced about slowly, with 
a defiant smile. 

“ Well?” 

“Weil indeed!” retorted the gentleman, indig: 
nantly, “Your effrontery goes beyoud my expecta- 
tion, even after this specimen of your dariug. What 
were you doing here? How dare you look in my 
face?” 

“T was trying to find the explanation of a strange 
story, sahib, a very strange story. [ am waiting for 
the eud most impatiently,” auswered Aimée, with a 
mucking courtesy. 

““Do you mean you have read every word in that 
book, traitress ?”’ 

“Every word, sahib,” was the composed reply, 
and her black eyes flushed back wickedly his flaming 
wrath. 

“It shall cost you dear, you heathen Jezebel,” 
hissed he, fiercely. ‘* You shall be well punished.” 

Aimée shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Punished by whom, sahib? By your hand yon- 
der—the hand with the scar?” 

And she laughed long and scoffingly. 

He turned a shade paler, and gnawed a moment 
fiercely at his lip, while he muttered: 

“So, has she learned another secret? The wily 
creature is capable of disarrangiug my plans. She is 
dangerous, and must be cared for.” 

Aud then he was silent a few moments, lost in 
deep thought, while Aimée stood like a defiant con- 
queror rather than a detected culprit. She kuew 
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very well that he had little comprehension, even 
now, of the extent of her power over him. She kept 
her own copy of the written history hidden in the 
loose folds of her dress. He had no suspicion of 
Awmvi’s daving move, She was almost sorry that she 
had revealed to him her knowledge of his true ideu- 
tity, but she had no fears for herself or her position, 
and stood facing him defiantly. 

Suddenly he stepped back, and called the man’s 
name who was still sleeping at his outer door. It 
required a third repetition to bring him, and then he 
made his appearance, rubbing his eyes and staring 
stupidly around him. His face brightened into 
as:onishment, however, at bis master’s first command: 

inion her arms, Doby.” 

Aiée’s black eyes snapped. She swept one. hand 
fiercely to her belt, feeling for the dagger usually 
kept there, and stood at bay, like the fierce wild 
aviimal she really was, 

* Lay a finger on me, and you shall rue it, Doby,’” 
hissed she. “I have nails and teeth; they have 
doue good service before, and that is why he: dares 
not touch me himself, but calls upon you.’’ 

“The sahib master speaks. Doby must obey,” re- 
turned Doby. “How dares Aimée resist his will, 
who is Ler lord and master?” 

She laughed contemptnously ; and then suddenly 
made a dash at her own hand, and bit it fiercely till 
the blood came. Shaking away the scarlet drops, 
she turned to the master witha sneer. 

“There! which of your slaves will dare lay a 
finger on mo now? The superstitious idiots would 
rather die than obey your command, for the blood 
would defile them ; they would lose caste for ever. 
You must do it yourself, if you dare.” 

lhe taunt seomed to sting him. He leaped for- 
ward fiercely, seized her shoulders, and twisting the 
supple frame around, bent down her head, pinioned 
the struggling hands, and paused, panting, but 
triumphant, 

‘Bring me the handeuffs, Doby—the handcuffs 
from my closet,” commanded he, sternly, 

Aimée was raging in impotent wrath, but the noxt 
instant the handcuffs locked her wrists together. 

“Base, vile usurper!” began she, but he defily 
knotted a sash around her head, securing the jaws 
#0 tliat speech could only be forced and: painful. 

“J can find a gag, if it is necessary,” he. said, 

rimly. 

. She took the hint, and was silent, but her eye 
glared at him in furious and vindictive wrath, This 
was a bolder move than she had counted on, and she 
railed inwardly at her own foolishness ane careless- 
ness, and when she was thrust into a small. room 
near by, and the door locked upon her, she gnashed her 
teeth in unavailing repentance. Presently, how- 
evcr, she grew calmer, and took new heart. 

“T must no longer dally here,” she soliloquized. 
“T must hasten away, and he must. be brought 
speedily to justice. There shall be no more falter- 
ing. Surely my wits have not so far deserted me 
that I cannot escape from this. He does not mean I 
shall die, surely? They will come to feed me. I 
will pretend to be subdued, It is: his own dagger, 
blood-eucrusted, they will find with the blvod- 
stained clothing in Calcutta—Adam's own dagger, 
aud the wound I made in the breast of the corpse 
tits the dagger. What better proof can they have ? 
Then this strange secrecy, this taking General Van- 
sittaut’s name and money. Ob, ho! I shall live to 
gloat over the falling of this villain into his own 
trap. Only let me get out of his clutches this time, 
and there shall be no more delay. Why, even this 
will help me. I can testify that-he bound me, pat 
me in the locked room because I accused him of 
having usurped his master’s place. Ob, no! the 
tables stall be turned shorily,” 

And with this exultiug conviction the strange crea- 
ture settled herself upon the floor as comfortably as 
her bound wrists allowed, and fell sound asleep, from 
which she was only roused at midday when Doby 
came with a plate of food. 

She put on a meek and penitent face, and pretended 
not to be aware of the master’s stern face behind the 
Hindovo. 

“Doby, good Doby,” implored she, “I am sorry 
aud ashamed, but I suppose it will do no good to say 
so. I have av errand that I want done, and thea I 
will bear this punishment patiently, The Scotch- 
man at Meerzapoor was to do some work for me, and 
lam afraid the lazy fellow will neglect it, and good 
and ivnocent folks will suffer by it. Will you only 
send some one to tell him that I am suffering this 
imprisonment aod punishment, and say that he is to 
hurry with his work without waiting for any more 
dircction from me? Tell him to have the box seen 
to at once.”’ 

Doby glanced back for his master’s guidance. The 
latter stepped forward. 

“Ts it true, Aimée, that you are really ashamed of 
your lawless proceeding last night?” demanded he. 





She hung her head‘low, and nodded acquiescence. 

“ And you promise to. remain here quietly, if Doby 
takes that message for you?” 

“Yes, I promise, I will not say a single: mur- 
muring word if. only the message is delivered. I 
promised the box should be ready, you: know, and 
I would not fail of my word, even though it is 
that of & poor! Hindoo ayah,” was the humble 
answer. 

“Unlock her hands, Duby, that she may eat,” 
commanded the: master. 

And he stood: by while she: partook: of her frugal 
rice and fruit, and then submissively held’ out her 
hands again for the handcuffs. 

The latter act reassured him. He had been on the 
watch for some swift movement, some cunning 
attempt at escape; but when she allowed her wrists 
to be pinioned again, and sank down submissively, 
he believed the worst was. over, and. her hamility 
sincere, 

“ Take the message for her, Doby,” said he, care- 
lessly, and gave it no more thoughw 

Two days afterward a small company of: soldiers 
from the garrison rode into. the courtyard, accom- 
panied by an officer and some civil functionary. 

The master of the house looked out with a frown- 
ing brow, and sent down word that General Vaasit- 
tant was engaged in private duties, and could see no 


one. 

“Tell him that we must see him,” returned the 
intruders, sternly; ‘‘ that-we can-take.no excuses.” 

This message. brought forth the recluse: He came 
slowly forth, assuming a frigid. aspeot of haughty 
sternness, but turned deadly pale when ‘a heavy 
hand was laid upon his.shoulder. 

“ Adam Warner, in the name of Her Majesty we 
arrest you now and here !” 

“ Arrest me! in Heaven's name, for what? Look, 
you fellow, the governor-genera) will punish. you for 
this insolence,” he cried, indignantly. “ Youarres 
me for what?” 

“ Por the murder of Genoral Ralph Vansittant,” 
was the stern reply.. “The proofs are full and com- 
plete. Your guilty fraud is exposed—your wicked 
race run.” 

Adam stood a moment like a man confused. and 
dizzy with some heavy blow, then, raising his pale 
face, said, calmly: 

“1 will accompany you wherever you will, but 
this is only an idle farce, Seud. for Sir Bichard 
Atcherly, he can explain all.” 

“ Sir Richard will also be arrested as your-accom- 
plice,” returned the cfficer; gravely. “ ‘The dagger; 
the blood-stained clothing, this miserable cheat of 
assuming the noble general’s name, tle hidden body 
at Meerzapoor—everything is exposed. Miserable 
mau, there iso chance for you to escap@, the’ punish- 
ment of your. guilt.” 

“Who has brought forward this. preposterous ac- 
cusation ?” questioned Adau, after a moment’s pain- 
ful thought. 

The officer waved his band to the rear, where 
looked forth tbe mocking, triumphant, face of the 
Scotchmen, who came forward and said: 

“T am going to release the poor woman, locked in 
ove of the rooms there.. I have obeyed hor message, 
and done. the work she set. me.. Congratulate. me, 
General Adam,” 

Adam ground out a maledictions Aimée: had out- 
witted him after all. He read the whole, and he 
saw also for the first time the deadly significance of 
the circumstantial evidence which hedged him about. 
He tried his best to maintain bis dignity. 

“Very well, I will.go. But L ask, you to go up 
into my private room and seal up and carry toa place 
of safety all the papers in the private desk there. 
They will be of use. at. the trial, and must. not. be 
lost.” 

“ Let it be dene,” commanded the officer. 

And during the time this proceedimg occupied, the 
Scotchman found Aimée and released her; 

It was her scornful voice that called out after him 
as Adam was taken away in the midst.of the gnard- 
ing soldiers: 

“ It is your tura, sahib; it is your turn now.” 


OHAPTER XVI. 

A pay. or two after the introduction into. their 
midst of the assumed son of General. Vansittant, 
Aubrey Roscoe, carrying @ little package of books 
under his arm, took his way toward one of the eost- 
liest mansions of the town, and was promptly admitted 
at the grandly carved door, as if well kuown and 
looked for, 

A page, fancifully dressed in blue and silver, started 
up from the velvet sofa of an anteroom, and ex- 
claimed, with a look of relief : 

“Mr. Roscoe has come—let us be thankful! Now 
Miss Christabel will be good-humoured and gay, 
Nothing I have done thus far has pleased her, but 
she will pet me the rest of the day, 1’ll warrané.” 





And, with a saucy, knowing smile, which it was 
well his high-spirited young mistress did not behold, 
Ariel—as he had been renamed by his romantic 
patroness—skipped forward before Aubrey to an- 
nounce his arvival.. It) was: like the telling of an 
Eastern story, threading the: way to the lovely little 
mistress*of this elegant mansiou. Now they crossed 
a grand, dark, picture-hung gallery, then they fol- 
lowed a marble-pillared corridor, and a broad hall, 
giving glimpses through open archways of richly 
furnis! parlour and. drawing-room; then they 
emerged into what. seemed a crystal rotunda, a very 
fairy bower of loveli and: perfumes, all of dia- 
mond~paned glass, and: filled with plants of costly 
exotics and creeping, blossoming vines, amidst which 
birds sang and a fountain flung its spray. A light 
bamboo’ sofa was set ont before the fountain, just out 
vf reach of its silver mist, and a tray of frait wasnear 
it, but the place wasempty. Aubrey looked around 
and smiled softly, and the tender glow wrought a 
wonderful transformation in the pale, handsome face, 
which otherwise had a marble, statuesque repose and 
gravity that was stern and eliilling. 

Ariel tripped on from the little Eden, and drew 
away the silken curtains from the arclied entrance to 
a circular room fitted up in Pompeiian quaintness 
and richness, with marble columus surrounding the 
whole room,fat: whose bases were vases of graceful 
design and costly material from which clambered 
vines that, twining around the columns in luxurious 
growth, yet gained the ceiling above, and blended 
in a fitting framework for the gorgeous frescoes 
there. Between the columns the blue and silver 
damask -curtains féll in heavy folds, looped only at 
the large double window, and at the entvance way, 
from which the. conservatory blossomed like a bril- 
liant picture,- 

A little creature: darted for ward at: the sound of 
their stepa. One could: hardly say if it was a fairy 
princess or a \humming~bird her appearance and 
motion suggasted—she:had such bright eyes, such a 
tropic fervour of expression in the charming face, 
pes plies swift grace of movement, and:was.so very, 
very small. 

had evidently selected her dress in reference 
to the room.» A. loag loose: robo of blue velvet 
trailed bebiad. her, «mantle: of fiue white laco was 
knotted acrossjher- shoulder: Her shiniog dark hair 
was loosened from its braids, aud oniy restrained by 
a string. of. pearl. Costly mosaic oroaments, set 
heavily in Roman gold, swung at her ears, pinned 
the lace mantie,.and circled the snowy throat:and 
tiay, pearl-hued arm. 

She stretched forth the morsel of a hand and 
pointed to a. volume thrown down recklessly upon 
the marble floor, while she said, in a fine, silvery 
voice, rich in tone:as the trill of a wild bird: 

“ Ab, monsieur, my teacher; you have caught me 
in a pet. Seewhere I threw the. book! But it is 
you who are naughty. You.are half an hour late. 
And I have waited.and waited, and. waited!” 

And she looked up into: his face with a pout on the 
red lip that was as charming .and touching as the 
grieved curve of a-baby’s «dewy mouth, while. those 
bright, dark eyes shone and. sparkled, running over 
with the joy they did not care to hide, 

“Ab, no, Miss Christabel,” answered Aubrey, 
smilingly, “not so,mach as; that. Half am hour! 
nay, scarcely five: minutes: delay.” 

* [¢ seemed as much, which is quite as bad. And 
you are always preaching punctuality tome. Isn’t 
he, Puff? Where are you, Puff? Come and tell 
ee he has sculded me for not having my lesson 
rea ly.” 

And dancing back to the pile of velvet cushions 
filling the divan she caught up a tiny canine speci- 
men, fit to attend her own little ladyship, it was-so 
small and light, looking a ball of down or a puff of 
white snow, excep: for the little bead-like eyes and 
the blue ribbon collar. 

“ And howis Puff to-day ?”’ asked the grave Aubrey, 
with as much sgolicitude as he had often shown for 
the welfare of human kind, 

The little creature licked the hand that stroked 
his silveryname. Like his mistress he recognized 
the new-comer with evident pleasure. 

“Sit up and tell him, Puff,” commanded Chris- 
ee gleefully; “ make him a nice bow for good 

ay.” 
And she put him upon ¢he cushion, and held up 
her white finger commandingly. 

Whereupon the little round ball of white made 
itself into a skin of floss, sitting upright with folded 
fore-paws, and gravely bowed its head twice, while 
the little black eyes snapped, evidently duly cogni- 
zant of the next move. For Miss Christabel, after 
catching him in her arms for a good hug, stretched 
out her hand to a bonbon tray on the table, 
and dropped a sweet morsel into Puff’s longing 
mouth, 

Then after a few little pats and caresses she put 
him dowa again among the cushions, and with a 
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charming little assumption of gravity and business 
declared : 

“There, now we must have no more play, Go to 
sleer, Puff. Imus my lesson, or the great, 
grave master will upon ms.’ 

Anbrey pi and smoothed eut the 
crumpled learemei. 


come? f 
morgrJessons?; You 
mca my stupidity ; it. was. 
A ee —etastiensbe. 
107 at ¥ 
to conttok: Mimiself, and to hold bask the wild. 
avowal thatestruggled for utterance; and only say, 


<almly : : 
‘You didnot find such statement as that in 
It was very: wrong, in 


ay note, Miss. Christa 
you to any . 

“Butt find something that made me very un- 
happy. Dam.efraid I was very naughty and 
poor Ariel and Madame Brent, and wilful. with. dear 
papa. Something io the letter said 
mean to comeany more ; and I was i 
ir ory Pe giy-apestthe gracef 

ubrey’s eyes, fixed yearningly upom the graceful, 
drooping headyteld the story the quivering lips pre 
mot s 

Christabel:Nepked up suddeblgy and was again 
pettish and wilfal.... e " 

“You do nebeares You are.notinithe least sorry: 
You still va 


you write 
delieve y 
don’t likeum@e, 


cruel iniy 
A 





q 


“T don’t! a ; stammerad. Aubrey, sorely tried: 


by his eff; 
“Come. 


garlands and eat-bonbons, and think ne 
wise and good—now, will we? For: 
about us—our master doesn’t care!” 
dancing to the sofa, and Mp hier. pet. 
#tanding with him in her arms 
roceeded, vehemently: “It is cruel and hard in 
im, and wwe both know it, don’t we, Puff? But.we’il 
4ry and not mind it; and we'll go our own way, and 
isugh and play, and if we get wrong and silly, and of 
ao account in the world, it isn’t our fault, is it? He 
wouldn’t help us and lead us—he don’t care what. be- 
comes of us.” 

“Oh, Ohristabel, Christabel, it. is you who are 
cruel!” burst from Aubrey, hoarsely. ‘ You try me 
too sorely. If you could know—could see——” 

She tossed Puff to the sofa and faced around to:him. 
It, was wonderful what dignity and imperious woman- 
liness that slight:young figure could assume. Two 
vivid scarlet spots: burned hotly in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were like: stars; but. she spoke calmly— 
almost coldly. , 

“If I could know—if I could see—what? Not 
your pride—for you: show me some new revelation of 
that every time I see you, Mr. Roscoe. Not your 
prudence—your letter to. papa isa charming:specimen 
of that. What then?” 

He stood looking at her mournfally. 

“ Yes, I am proud,” he sighed ; “too proud to for- 
get that you are the great banker’s heiress,” 

Could she doubt his meaning? Could she fail to 
read the passionate, yearnivg tendernessthat throbbed 
tumultuously in his heart? Ne. She knew it. She 
had read it as soon almost as she. had fathomed Ler 

She knew he loved her.. Her: cheek burned 
hotly b th her i 
must likewise be revealed to him. And yet-he would 
not speak, and his pride built up the barrier that her 
maidenly modesty must never dare assail. No won- 
der.the fiery little creature, thwarted in no other wish 
of her life, secretly raged and rebelled. 

“ Perhaps we are both proud,” she breathed. pre- 
sently, in a soft, low voice; “but it is you alone 
who are cruel. But let: us beware of quarrelling now 
that you have really-come again. You take back 
that. cruel. threat of giving up my lessons, Papa, 
himself, begged you to continue them, I know, for 
he told me so. He says no other teacher has ever 
managed so successfully his wild little pet. And 
that is true. Come, Mr. Roscoe, let us shuke hands 
and. be friends again.” 

She held out to him the little snowflake hand, with 
her most bewitching smile on the coaxing lips; 
and Aubrey, couquering his agitation, took it in his 
for just a dizzy, entranced moment; then, dropping 
it suddenly, seized upon the book ag bis only safe- 





guard. 
“Where is that sprite? Here, you Ariel!” called 
out Christabel, gaily. ‘ Sit you down on the divan, 
and keep Paff contented, aud make yourself busy 
with these!” She pushed the! tray of bonbons 
toward lim, and Arig], nothivg back ward, proceeded 





that her own secret | day.” 


to discuss the delicious comfits. “ You needn’t call 
Madame Brent for half an hour. The good old soul 
is taking her first nap, I am sure, and it is a pity 
to disturb it. Now, Mr, Roscoe, shall I read the 
translation I made? And you shall keep the 
book.” 

She hunted out.of a gold,bound portfolio a sheet 
of creamy r, and @ pencil-case sparkling with a 
diamond and stood up before him demurely, 
casting shy and. roguish. glances through the long 
silky eyelashes. 

What. a winsome, bewitching fairy she was! 
Surely Aubrey Roscoe’s was a noble and gallant 
heart; that he resisted the. temptation to clasp her 
then -_ there to: the breast that. idolized her very 
image 

She read the translation through before she re- 
ceived any correction; then he quietly pointed out 
three or four errors, and himself re-wrote the sen- 
tences. 

She puton a demure gravity as she watched him. 

“ How much wiser you are than I shall ever: be! 
I tried so hard with that translation. I wanted you, 
to find me very clever and praise me. And now» 
there are.so.-many:mistakes,[ amashamed. But wait) 
ti we come to the:cenverestion, I can talk better. 
_ “Mo question wbout-that;*retarned Aubrey, with 


—aae a.rognish smile. 
At: . lapped: her- hands: like-.a. gleefnl 


NG: lf again. You are-no longer 
shitniionyalenenel ye See if you can keep 
weil ea 
w dudsahe-aattled of French, 


‘ Off into a long tirade 
a little, saucy node and). 


Ln : 
pass for a trué Frenchwoman anywhere, even at a 
féte at St, Cloud,” 

* Are you going to the county ball?” she asked, 
abruptly. “Papa says you will, of course, have 
tickets. Your family is too old and aristocratic not 
to be among. the first selected.” 

*Tcan’t say. Ethel was speaking about it the 
other day, and on Captain Vansittant’s account 
mamma favoured the idea,’’ replied he, thoughtfully. 

Why don’t you bring your sister tosee mo? I 
should love her dearly, I know; only I am almost 
afraid of her, she must be so wise and good. You are 
all so proud—” 

He sighed. 

* Do you call it pride? We have thought it to be 
humility. We will not go out while unable to pre- 
sentsuch appearance as has hitherto marked our 
position. Yes, [suppose we are proud.” 

“ And pride is wicked and cruel,” asserted Chris- 
tabel, her face allaglow with eagerness. 

He looked down into the fair-young face wistfully, 
murmuring ; 

_ if only the hope held out to us be not a deceitful 
one.’ 

“Then it is as I surmised,” cried Christabel. 
“Something has brightened you out of that black 
melancholy which hung over you the last time you 
were here. You meant to say farewell then, but 
something has brightened you, and so you came to- 


“ Yes,” he returned, dreamily, “that is true. A 
beautiful hope has whispered beguiling promise in 
my ears. Sweet Christabel, pray that it may not 
prove a delusion.” 

Her beautiful eyes misted over with tender dew. 

“T will pray for it morning, noon, and night,” 
whispered she. 

Here there was a rustle of a sweeping silken skirt, 
and Ariel, starting up hastily, made way for a tall, 
portly figure, that sailed majestically through the 
cartained doorway. 

Christabel took her book hastily, and Aubrey, 
colouring faintly, spread out the page of translation, 
and scemed to be absorbed with it. 

“ Ah, Madame Brent. So your siesta is over?” 
said Christabel, with a careless nod. “I told Ariel 
he neédn’t disturb you. Congratulate me. Mr. Kos- 
coe admits that I have given him a wonderfully per- 
fect lesson to-day. He takes back all he has thought 
about my stupidity.” 

**Good day, Mr. Roscoe,” said the dignified cha- 
perone, “we are happy to see you again. (Go on ; 
don’t let me disturb you.” 

And then there was a closely-attentive recitation. 


be-didbonounable: 
teke thim-precious,.gift ae women if 
only; thevemerakds ano fon re- 


CHAPTER XVII, 


When it was ended Christabel danced lightly be- 
fore him. 

*‘ Ariel, set out the luncheon tray in the little 
music room. Mr. Roscoe must judge of my accent 
in the new French ballad I shail sing to him while 
he lunches, and cheat him into thinking himself in 
fairyland.” 

* That would be nothing new,” replicd Aubrey. 
*T always feel as if I had been thrust from an en- 
chanted palace when I go out from here.” 

“ At least you shall carry tangible proof of your 
visit,” she laughed, and broke off a spray of rose- 
buds for him, 

Then she sang the ballad for himin the merry 
fashion of a giddy child, and teased him at the lun- 
cheon tray, and set Puff to bark at him, and went 
through a dozen such caprices as made the lovely 
little heiress the horror and amazement of all the 
staid Mrs. Grundys of her own wealthy set. But 
she was lovely alike in all moods to Aubrey Roscoe, 
the hardest to resist, however, when, as he rose to 
take leave, she put her little dainty hand in his, with 
soft, serious eyes fixed earnestly upon his face, and 
faltered: 

‘* Remember, Mr. Roscoe, I shall pray for your 
hope to come true speedily.” : 

He could have gathered her closely in his arms, so 
warmly his:héart yearned to her, but he remembered 
that she wasthe great banker's sole heiress, and ho 
only the portionless scion of a decayed house. So 
he just pressed the pearly finger tips, murmured a 
commonplace adieu, and took leave, 

The moment he had gone Christabel flung herself 
upon.the lounge in a passion of tears. 

“Wilk, his pride never melt?” she demanded, 
fiercely, ‘Will he compel me to throw myself at 
his feat-before he will.speak.a single word?” 

And Aubrey ‘swiftly away, ejaculating 
mentally: 

“Oh, that it:would@ aot be: 


div me to 


“T am happy to inform you that your rooms in the 
town are now at your service, Mr. Osborne,” said 
Lady Blenkarne, as she met him at the library door 
one morning, about ten days after their visit to the 
studio building; “and as I know you must be natu- 
rally anxious to inspect them, I propose that you take 
a holiday, John tells me his charge is unusually 
quiet and docile, which will facilitate the arrange- 
ment. I hope you will be as pleased with taking 
possession as I have been in gathering together. IL 
confess I am almost sorry that everything is com- 
pleted. I have enjoyed it so much as an altogether 
novel experience.” 

And she sighed a little as she placed the key 
within his hand. 

“Nay,” returned Frank, earnestly, “ your ladyship 
is unjust to your own benevolent heart. Brief as my 
acquaintance is in the neighbourhood, I have already 
heard more than one instance of your secret kind- 
ness to the poor and unfortunate, The fisherman 
down by the Bend told me, with tears in his eyes, 
how you provided all the decencies of burial for his 
drowned boy, when otherwise he must have had a 
pauper’s funeral.” 

“ Ah, that was so little to do; and the ease was so ' 
dreadful—their only child drowned!’’ Here a shiver 
ran through her frame, and she turned pale and 
looked singularly distressed while she went on, in 
low, agitated tones: “It is so terrible to have any 
one drowned! Do you suppose, Mr. Osborne, that it 
is a very painful death?” 

She hung upon his answer with such solicitude 
that a wild idea crossed his mind. Was she contem- 
plating such a death for herself—this strange, gifted, 
beautiful, and yet evidently isolated and wretched 
woman? Upon the impulse of this thought he re- 
turned for answer: 

“ Yes; undoubtedly very painfal—a death no sane 
person can contemplate calmly.” 

She shuddered again, and leaning against the tall 
back of the chair, seemed to be struggling agaiust 
some strong agitation. 

Frank bent down over the open portfolio of en- 
graviugs which was lying ou the table, and waited 
in respectful silence. 

“ Well, well,” she spoke presently, in the clear, 
calm dignity of her usual mauuer, “ we are wander- 
irg from our subject.. As 1 said before, I trust you 
will take as much pleasure in occupying as I have 
done in getting ready your suite of rooms. I fancy 
your next-door neighbour, who had the first choice, 
will question the soundness of his judgment.” 

“T have met him,” volunteered Prank, not sorry 
of an opportunity to introduce the name. “ He is 
just from Caleatta—a Captain Vansittant—though I 
confess I cannot detect anything military in his ap- 





The teacher spoke in soft, low tones, and the pupil 
responded in still more-subdued accents. 
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Blenkarne, to whom I was also introduced the other 
lay.” 

He glanced toward her face as he finished. It had 
been marbly pale, but it flushed over now with a 
fiery glow rather than blush of crimson. There was 
just a little dilation of the proud nostril, a loftier 
poise of the stately head; but she kept silence. 

The entrance of a servant interrupted the—for 
Prank—rather awkward pause. 

“The same woman who was so importunate yester- 
day is here again now, my lady. She Geclares she 
must see you, and this time sends up her name. It 
is Esther Sanderson.” 

Lady Blenkarne started at the name, and clasped 
both hands fiercely against her heart. With what 
seemed the extreme effort of a powerful will, she 
compelled herself tu answer, coldly : 

‘Very well, send her up, and I will see her 
shortly.” But tbe moment the servant disappeared 
she fell down into the nearest chair, hiding her ashen 
face in her shaking hands, aud murmuring in wild, 
piteous tones: “Am I never to have peace? Ob, 
am I never to have peace ?” 

Frank stood a moment irresolute, and then filled a 
goblet with water from the stand, and set it silently 
beside her. 

She drank it with feverish eagerness, and then 
looking up with a dreary smile, she said: 

“Go. Do not trouble yourself about me—go, and 
be happy.” 

“Is there nothing I can do to be of service?” he 
ventured. 

She shook her head, and answered iu a sorrowful, 
despairing voice, that haunted him all the day: 

**No. No one can help me. Iam the wretched 
prey of two fiends, remorse and vengeance. Neither 
of them will leave me in peace. Go your own way, 
and be not troubled by any generous compassion 
for me, Seek not to penetrate the dark mysteries of 
this place, but go out into your own free, unclouded 
path.” 

The wave of her hand was his usual signal of dis- 
missal, and he obeyed it now. He waited, however, 
until he saw the unknown visitor whose name had 
caused so much agitation, passing slowly down the 
avenue. Almost immediately afterward he heard 
her ladyship’s baleouy door unclose, and, looking 
forth, he saw her descending the steps. 

He watched her progress with a vague uneasiness 
as she threaded her way through the garden walks, 
never making any pause until she had reached the 
wilderness which the Nemesis statue guarded. There 
she disappeared. It was almost with a guilty feeling 
of remissness in duty that the youvg mau finally 
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[AIMEE’S TREACHERY. ] 


yielded to her command, and mounting his horse 
rode off to the town. 

And it smote him with a new keenness when his 
key admitted him to what seemed a transported por- 
tion of some Eastern Caliph’s palace, aud revealed the 
extent of his benefactress’ bounty and careful study, 
It was plain to see the upholsterers had obeyed orders, 
not given them. Frank realized at once that there 
was hardly such another apartment in the United 
Kingdom. Such a peculiar and prodigal, and yet 
daiaty taste, was visible in everything, from the tex- 
ture and tint of the damask hangings to the shape of 
the Roman vases. The colour of the damask and 
carpet and ottomans was a dark claret, which might 
have seemed a little gloomy, but for the rich gold 
trimmings and the few rare, bright-toned pictures, 
one on each wall, representing scenes from the four 
quarters of the globe, and the sane number of pieces 
of marble statuary. Moreover, on tle opposite wall, 
facing the window, was a large full-length mirror, 
artfully fixed at such an angle as to reflect a picture 
which put to shame the finest there upon canvas, that 
of the broad window, which was completely framed 
ina rainbow garland of vines artfully twined from the 
Chinese porcelain pots set within a gilded lattice 
work. And this mirror passed on the piccure to still 
another on the other side. 

The window seemed the chef d’couvre upou which 
the chief thought had been exhausted. It stood out 
from the rest of the room as a diamond flashes from 
its heavy setting, or as a sunny blue sky looms up- 
ward in a sombre forest. 

All the brightness aud warmth and brilliancy of 
the scene seemed gathered there, and the light, fleecy 
lace which a Psyche and Ganymede held back on 
either side curtained nothing of its golden warmth 
and hid no single shape of its living picture, iu the 
centre of which, above varying shade of green against 
fleecy clouds of silvered blue, rose the turrets and 
stately walls of Blenkarne ‘errace, which, indeed, 
from a certain line, seemed close at hand, as a mag- 
nifying glass had been cunniugly inserted in the 
window just where it crossed the vision. 

“Tt is wonderful,” murmured Frank Osborne, 
walking to and fro, glancing from the true to the 
mirrored semblance; “ the window takes possession 
of the whole room, and Blenkarne ‘Terrace inhabits it 
as by a living presence. Had her ladyship any de- 
sign, I wonder, in compassing this result ?”’ 

The inner room was fitted up with every modern 
luxury, and tastefully arranged, but had been evi- 
dently left to the furnisher’s commouplace taste. 
Frank soon returned from it, and sat down on one of 
the luauges, which were simply Eastern divaus fitted 





up with velvet pillows, into whose yivlding softnesa 
one sank deeply, and looked aroand bim dreamily, 
feeling very much as one might imagine of Aladdia 
in his magic cavern, 

The sound of voices without roused him. He 
sprang up eagerly and hurried out, overtukiug Colonel 
Blenkarne and his Calcutta visitor. 

“ What?” said Colonel Blenkarne, in surprise. ‘Ie 
it you?” 

“In veritable person,” returned Frank. “I have 
just taken possessioa of my apartments. Will yow 
uot honour them by being the first visitors ?” 

“T saw them before,” volunteered the East Indian, 
“and would not take them, they were so cold and 
dismal.” 

“ Come and see if you find them so now,” proposed 
Fravk, with a proud and satisfied smile. 

Aud the two gentlemen followed him as he threw 
open the door and led the way into the room, whicly 
struck him with a renewed charm, coming iu from the 
dark, bare corridcr, 

Captain Vansittant uttered an involuntary ejacu- 
lation of astonishment and admiration, and stared 
around bewilderedly. 

“ A magical transformation certainly. Did you cal! 
in theaid of the fairies?” begen Colonel Blenkarne; 
in a tone of pleasant courtesy. 

But suddenly he stopped short, and tlie smile faded 
out of his face, and he put one hand up as if to shade 
his dazzled eyes, or to ward off some unpleasant 
sight, and whirled around with his back to the win- 
dow. But there again the mirrors confronted him: 
and flashed back the same picture—the marble Psyche 
and Ganymede, holding back gauzy clouds of lace, 
brilliant wreathing framework, the lovely landscape, 
and Blenkarne Terrace. He made another involun- 
tary contortion to escape the sight, but finding it 
impossible, sat with pale face and working lips strug- 
gling hard to assume the composure he could nut 
feel. 

Frank was too much excited and gratified to notice 
it. Perhaps there was a little pardonable exultation 
in witnessing the East Indian’s surprise and chagrin- 
He was, however, presently aware of the restless 
shifting of position by which Colonel Blenkarne 
sought to escape the sight of those stately towers 
which had once been his home, and promised inheri- 
tance. An attempt which was futile, for unless one 
closed his eyes, from whatever position he migh 
take, either from the mirrors or the window flashed 
out the same scene. This discovery soon came to 
Frank, and haunted him with an uncauny influence 
uot easily shaken off. 

(To be continued.) 
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JOSEPHINE BEAUVILLIERS. 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “The _ of Kenulale,” 
ete., etc. 





CHAPTER XVI, 
She was good as she was fair. 
None—none ou earth above her ! 
As pure in thought as augels are: 
‘'o know her was to love her. 
AscuT half-past ten Paul Clement, work veiug 
over in the surgery and study forthe day, caine and 


Rogers. 


looked in at the door. It was only Diana that his 
eyes sought, aud soon he found her engaged iu 
cheerful téte-&-téte with the colonel of Chatteris’s 
regiment. He was a fine-looking man of middle aga, 
a widower, aud possessed of a good fortune, If she 
could captivate such an adorer it would be a good 
match for Miss Dalby. Paul Clement watched her, 
and his heart sank. 

“Tam an idiot,” he said to himself, “ever to 
cherish one single hope in that quarter. Sometimes 
she is kind, sometimes she is cool; never does she 
look at me with what can be called love. All this is 
more than I can endure. I shall not wait for supper, 
I shall not join the dancers,” 

Aud he was turning away, when suddenly his 
eye caught that of Diana. She beckoned to him. 

“Some of the ladies want partners, Mr. Clement,” 
she said, and she pointed to three or four rather 
plain young ladies who seemed to be a little neg- 
lected. ‘I have been waiting for youanxiously,” she 
added, “and now I know you will make yourself 
agreeable, as you always do.” 

And she waved him off again as pleasantly as she 
had ca'led him to her side. He went away obedient 
to her lightest behest, but it must have been 
a dull and dreary ball for him—dancing with 
those uninteresting young ladies the while Diana 
flirted to her heart’s content with the rich and hand- 
some colonel, 

And so the ball went on, some were merry, some 
were sad, some were pleased and gratified, some dis- 
appointed and enraged. 

At half-past eleven came the supper—really a 
maguificent affair, laid out in the great dining-room, 
Josephine of course remained in the ball-room. 

Chatteris contrived to bring her some of tlie 
richest delicacies from the supper table. 

After supper dancing was renewed, and the labours 
of Josephine commenced again, aud go on till she 
grew wearied, 

It wastwo’o’clock in the morning now. Her temples 
were throbbing painfully, ber eyes looked holluw 











[LADY VENGEA INTERFERES.] 


and bright, she was very pale. They had danced the 
last dance iu the programme, and she was striving to 
slip out unobserved, when there was aloud cry raised 
among the dancers for another galop, aud she was 
about to také her place again listlessly at the piano 
whena young gentleman approached her, a rather 
fat-faced, somewhat puffy young gentleman, with 
short hair and small black eyes. 

“Permit me, Miss” Beauvilliers,” said he, politely, 
‘to play the last galop for the company. I should 
have offered before, but I thought you might per- 
haps think me intrusive.” 

Josephine bowed, thauked him; and was hastily 
beating a retreat when sie heard a sharp voice 
say in her ear: 

“Do you know who he is? THe is the sou of Sir 
Thomas Wagstaff, and he is heir to thousands a year. 
When you are ready I am ready.” 

Josephine bowed. 

“Ah! I see you ave learned a little politeness, 
despite your English bringiay up.” 

Josephine hurried into the cloak-room, equipped 
herself and was crossing the hall iu a hurry when 
Chatteris approached her, He had buttoned himself 
into his greatcoat. 

“You will allow me to offer you my arm, 
Miss Beauvilliers,”’ said he. 

As he spoke lhe opened the door, and Josephine was 
about to take his arm, when the same sharp voice 
which had electrified her two or three times that 
evening exclaimed : 

**Not so fast, gallant captain. I am going to 
take Miss Beauvilliers home iu my carriage.” 

The carriage of Lady Vengea was drawn up before 
the door. Pranciug horses, liveried footmen, all were 
in attendance. Lady Vengea laid her hand with a 
grasp almost savage on the arm of Josephine. 

“ Come along,” she said, in a tone of most tyranni- 
cal authority. “You know I told you that I did 
not intend you to flirt any more with this idle young 
soldier.” 

Chatteris was terribly perplexed. He could not 
use his physical strength against a woman, but he 
was desperately euraged at this intolerable and 
insolent interference. 

“* Madam,” he said, “ you have no power over Miss 
Beauvilliers, none whatever; but this young lady 
shail choose between us. If she likes to accept your 
offer of a drive home iu your carriage, L will with- 
draw, If, on the contrary, sue prefers the support of 
my arm, then I will trouble you to withdraw,” aud 
the tone of Chatteris was exceedingly decisive. 

** Decide, Josephine,” cried Lady Vengea; ‘ either 
disgrace yourself by parading the streets at this 





hour of the night with a man who is as good as 
married to another woman, or else you will take your 
place in yonder carriage, aud, uncer the protection 
of a lady, you ehall be conducted safely to your 
home.” 

The door was open, the servants were listening, 
aud the words of Lady Vengea were very cutting 
and scornful, especially when she spoke of Josephine’s 
disgracing herself by parading the streets at that 
hour of the night with a man who was as good as 
married to another woman. 

Hastily then and timidly Josepuine withdrew her 
arm from that of the captain. 

“IT had better,” she said, “go with this lady, as she 
is so kind as to ask me.” 

The captain bowed and withdrew. Two minutes 
more and Josephine was seated side by side with the 
Lady Vengea Tempestcloud. ‘The carriage was 
rattling over the stones. Joscphiue waited timidly. 
At last she suid: 

“ Does your ladyship know where I live ?” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” responded her ladyship, 
drily. 

Aud the carriage now left the stones. Josephine 
became aware that it was rolling over acouutry road. 

“Madam, my lady!” she said, starting with terror, 
“ where am I going to?” 

“ Be tranquil!” responded her ladyship, sternly. 
“You are guing to a very good place. You have done 
with Northwick St. John’s for the present. You 
are going to live under my protection,” 

“This womanis surely mad,” thought poor Jose- 
phine, and her heart froze with terror. 

“Madam,” she said, “are you taking me away 
from my pareuts, whose chisf support lam? They 
will want every comfort and necessary if they lose 
me.” 

“All that is arranged for,” responded Lady 
Vengea. “I have sent your father one hundred 
pounds, and Iam sure you do not earn half that in 
the twelvemonth. I have told your father before to- 
day of my intention of removing you from Northwick 
St. John’s. I have taken you away in my own 
fashion. I do everything according to my own 
rules. There.” 

And as she spoke sho handed a paper to Jose- 
phine. 

“ Now, can you read that by the light of the car- 
riage lamp?” inquired Lady Vengea. 

It was positively a letter written by the Land of 
her father. Josephine-read it withthe greatest 
astouishment, 

“ My dear Josephine,” began the letter, “do not be 
afraid of the Lady Veugea Tempes‘cloud; she is a 
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true friend. She is peculiar in her way of going to 
work, but she will protect you—nay, she will provide 
for you, enrich you. I had an interview with her 
two days since, whem she told mo of her plan for 
removing you from the influeuce of the young 
gentleman who: has been persecuting you with his 
attentions, She has» given me a hundred pounds, 
and as longas you remain with her she will sead me 
the like sum every year. You see that by this 
means we shall be-mach better off thamifigon re- 
mained at home. The conduct~of LadyiVengea 
may astouvish you, buteI believe that I haves trae 
clue to the mysteryy She is an extsaordinary 
person, and one whem it would never dato. offend. 
You will probably:have duties to perform in your 
new position, Depend upon it that her ladyship:ia-. 
tends to provide for you for life—thatais, to y 
Josephine, she will provide you with a husband. 

have reason to knowthat she has alreadyrerranged 
a marriuge for you; and, Josephine, hesitate: not, 
accept the gentleman, even though herde,old, or 
ugly, according to your romantic schoal-girt notions. 
Remember the cursesof poverty under which you 
have withered from» your birth, and newithat: curse 
is about. to bewwemeyed. A hundredita year will 
make us comfortable:in our quiet wag:for the pre- 
sent, and after your marriage it is ter-be.increased 
to three hundred a.year. Think ofthis, Josephineyy 
think of this. If yom rebel andsrefuse, then:thise 
hundred a year will beremoved, and we shall bevrex 


plunged in the Slough of Despond. “Hitharteryous:! 


have laboured for your family—heneeforthyom witky 
not be called upon, toJabour, bubvonlgytoceparzyy an 
rich husband. I knew your romen#iémetions,youry 





sentimental, pure eee 
ment—and I fear that: when you tau indibeen used.for the -balli Hierything, wasemow 


the Count Potowskii@ihave s 
tho way), that. yomwill sighhiendiy: 
perhaps refuse hima, Oh! si 
think of your un parents: (pour: 
little neodiannn and do not. sacrifit#e, ua:to the 
sentimentality of amemoobagithi 
“ Ever your e: 
“ BEAUVILLIERS.” 

Josephine stared in blank amazement, first at the 
letter and then at the imperturbable countenance of the 
Lady Vengea. 

“ After all,” thought she to herself, ‘it seems to 
be my fate to sacrifice myself for others. Had 
Chatteris been free, and loving me as he does, I 
would never have given my hand to another man, 
even though I dared not hope ever to clasp: his 
again, But now, when I am about to lose him for 
ever, what does it matter? I prefer freedom and 
liberty, poverty and hard work, but I cannot have 
what I prefer. ‘This count; whose photograph :papa 
has seen, must be terribly ugly, I suppose. Well, 
what does that matter? The handsomest man in 
the world would never touch my heart, for it is all— 
all given to Chatteris.” 

And Josephine, in spite of herself, for she was 
fatigued, began to sob bitterly. 

**You have read the letter,” said Lady: Vengea, 
with a stern smile, “and it makes you. weep to 
think you are going to be asked to marry an ugly 
man; but you must get rid of all those. foolish 
notions. Yonder popinjay, Chatteris, only»won-your 
heart for his own amusement. Now he has broken 
it and flung it away, Gather up the pieces, fasten 
them together with the cement of common-sense— 
put a brave face on the matter, child, I am interested 
in your welfare, I married once myself for love, 
and what did it bring me to? © Madness! Your 
mother married for love, and what did it bring her 
to? Misery! for the curse of a mother was pro- 
vounced against her,” 

Here the large eyes of the Lady Vengea. flashed 
fire—a strange, unearthly fire it seemed to Josephine. 
She set her teeth hard, her face grew livid, and the 
expression was suchas made the young girl shudder; 
she felt as though she were shut up in close proxi- 
mity with some unholy spirit. 

“If I were so minded I could blight you with a 
word. I could wither you with a look. Iam terrible 
in my wrath—those who once offend me perish mise- 
rably.” 

Here the Lady Vengea waved her finger and 
pointed it menacingly at Josephine. 

Josephine shrank intoa corner of the carriage. She 
began to reflect, to wonder, to ask herself questions, 
At last she said, suddenly: 

“ Whoare you,madam? Are you my grandmother, 
Lady Woodville, of whom I have heard ?” 

Lady Veugea grasped her arm savagely. 

“ Stop, stop!” she cried. ‘“ Youdare to pronounce 
that name or to ask a single, prying impertinent 
question, and I willanvibilate you with a look. That 
Uoustunce Wyatt, afterwards Lady Woodville, of 
whom you speak, is dead—dead—do you hear me, 
dead? I knew her; she was a poor, weak idiot ”—here 





Lady Veugea shook her head and smiled her grim, 


awful smile. “She is dead,I tell you. I saw her in 
her coffin years ago—years, years ago, You need 
not think you have any rich grandmother alive. She 
would have died in a workhouse if it had not been 
for me. And now all you have to do is just to follow 
my advice and obey my orders, and you, in the third 
generation, will fare better tham your mad grand- 
mother and your imbecile mother.” 

“Tf I could only escape from this terrible woman,” 
thought Josephine, “1 would sping out of this cars: 
riage, even while it is going sodast, and while it is sow 
dark. My father »has consigned me 
to the care of a si of fiend: inhuman form.” 

And then she theough:the thick window- 


glass, which wassaliilemeazed with the fog of t i 


night. There wasewerp-little moomshine, but w 
there snd hedgeasthiiakt ecemed be see 

trees and terbe ru away: 
from the carri Josephine pexseived that. they 


were riding at.a-he 


CHMPTER) XVIL 


Cursed be forms 
That err ected cuth é& 
Cursed be tihemoeial lies: 
That warp uadeom thedliving truth. Tvamysqus: 
Ip was in thevdaaming-room, at Dr. Dalby’s,:a font-: 
that Diana sat knitting, befete:a 
loumged back oma alow, 


wp the. wis 
in which Ditameat:was:the samerwiaich 


tovits memal orders: the pom om 
=a SEs 
‘each litinguiabed. the..doctoria’. beactida! 


, Diana herself, dressed in a dark bike 

round the throat and wrists with white swansdown, 
and with a fine gold chain that twisted in and out 
amid the coils of her luxuriant dark hair, was the 
very impersonation of piquant grace and brilliant 
beauty. 

Presently Diana began to muse aloud, for she was 
alone in the large drawing-room. She turned her 
eyes from the fire, and looked towards the three 
windows which commanded a view of ths vid- 
fashioned street. The cold March winds . were 
sweeping the roadway—the pavement looked clean 
and bleak, empty almost of foot-passengers. Now 
and anon an errand-boy might pass with a basket, a 
policeman might march along with his heavy, swing- 
ing tread, an. old woman might hobble forward, 
aided by her stick, or a middle-class lady of North- 
wick St. Johu’s might hurry towards the business 
part of the town, dressed in the fashion of the. year 
before last. The opposite houses had the curtains 
closely drawn; not a head appeared at the windows 
of these respectable dwellings where abode prim, rich 
old maids, sober, steady matrons, and matter-of-fact, 
well-to-do professional men. 

“Oh, Northwick St. Joha’s is a dreary old place,” 
broke forth Diana, aloud; “a dreary old place, and 
inhabited by a dreary and dull set of people, Now 
and then, perhaps, in twelve muuths there is a ball. 
If no one else gives.one, we give one. And then it 
is all very funny and very foolish, and not very 
fashionable according to London ideas—and after 
the ball all one’s friends abuse one ; that is ever the 
mode in a country town. I go to.a gloomy dinnar- 
party, if I choose, once a week, and there whom do I 
meet? A lot of stout, respectable. men, and their 
wives; Mrs, Colonel Tightly, with her crotchets 
and her aristocratic reminisceaces—a spriukling of 
officers from the garrison, who think. the: whole set 
desperately slow, myself excopted perhaps, and they 
would flirt with me if they could —but where is:the 
use?” and Diana’s beautiful lip curled ironically, 
“They are most.of them younger sons, and have 
papas and mammas to consult, who would lead them 
a sad life, and cut them off witl a shilling, if either 
of them presumed to ally himself with a eountry 
doctor’s daughter, who would only have two hua- 
dred pounds a year to call her own. For the rest, 
what could be move monotonous and dreary thao 
the life in Northwick St. John’s itself? Was there 
ever a town duller or more stupid? Did ever scan- 
dal-mongers scandalize as they do here? Were old 
maids ever so censorious? or matrons with marriage- 
able daughters more spiteful? Sunday is the only 
day on which the streets are peopled, and then nearly 
everybody looks guilty, as if he or she had no right 
to be out. Oh, I hate a country town—a dreary, 
self-opinionated, self-righteous, narrow-minded, scan- 
dalous, stapid country towa.” 

Diaua rose to her feet aud took.a promenade upon 





the flowery carpet of the long and handsome draw- 
ing-room, 

She stopped suddenly before a magnificent mirror 
with a marble slab, on which were placed many 
vases and valuable nicknacks; but it was not to 
contemplate these that Diana stood in front of the 
glass ; it was to look curiously at the reflection of her 
own beauty. 

“T am beautiful,” said Diana, still continuing ber 
soliloquy aloud, “and I suppose that my beauty ought 
tocdo.something for me; at least it ought to lift me 
out.of this life of dull routine which I am now lead- 
ing—and I suppose it would if I listened to the 
Pizsding s of Colonel Hastings. Oan I do better ? 

me count the advantages which I should de- 
vive froman alliance with him, shotild I enter into 
one. 

“ First of all he is rich, very rich ; he can take me 

London and give me a town house furnished in 
any style which I may choose; he can give me a 
@arriage, footmen, and an opera-box. My toilets 
may be superb, my jewels magnificent. I shall 
have no morerdull dinner parties. I need not fear 
‘the, gossip or:scanda! of the prim old maids or the 
spiteful matrons of Northwick St. John’s. Instead 
of lockingout upon that dreary street, where I see 
only -avbaker’s boy carryiug a basket, a poor old 
woman hobbling. along with a stick, or a stout woman 
in a vulgar plaid ne I should in the season look 
out upon. variety: of splendid equipages, prancing 
horses, oe chariots, exquisite. belles; perfect 
toilets. would change very much for me if I 


Diana:panged for a. moment in her reckoning, then 

hastily continued : 
SS j hedis very rieh, hisifamily comes of noble 
stock; besides all this; he is:a polished gentleman, 
heis handsome, he ig chivalrous, heiselderly.” Avaia 
she paused, “He must» be. r at least; 
butwrhy, why should I object to bimoon that score ? 
Heisiworth all the silly young men with blushing, 
: meet at my dull dinner parties 
and yearly balls. All the silly young men. Yes; 
but there is one who is not silly.” 

Diana smiled, and looked away sadly from her 
own reflection in the looking-glass. 

She resumed her,walk along the flowery carpet. 
Still that sad smile was upon her lip, and she looked 
down at the rhododendrons and tulips and other 
flowers of the late spring season which were artis- 
tically grouped upon the dark-green ground of the 
rich Brussels. 

Bat she saw not the pattern of the flowery carpet, 
although she was contemplating it so stedfastly. 

“ There is one who is not silly,” repeated Diana, 
one tirough whose fine countenance the fire of 
the soul and the light of the intellect shine as a 
lamp shines through a vase of Parian marble. But 
what is the use of my thinking of this fine soul and 
intellect, of this beautiful, stern young face? I shall 
never have more than two hundred a year of my 
own; my tastes are expensive, very expensive; my 
ideas and habits are extravagaut, lnxuriaut, naturally 
splendid and prodigal. Fortunatus’s purse would 
scarcely satisfy all the demands of my restless vanity 
and selfish thirst for pleasure. I am-not good enough, 
half noble enough, for this hero of my imagination, 
I had almost said of my heart.” And here Diana 
sighed. “I must abandon all thoughts.of him. Oh! 
that you were rich, Paul Clement. Oh! that. you 
even had a competence. But you must toil and grind 
and wear away the brightness of your eyes with 
midnight studies; and evea when you have done all 
this you will be far from earniug bread-and-cheese 
even for yourself. Oh! mad folly of Diana Dalby to 
dream a wild dream in which her father’s assistant 
figures as the hero! He loves me, I cannot: be mistaken 
in that; but what is the use of loving me with my 
expensive notions aud extravagant tastes?, I should 
be miserable if we were to be pane upon my two 
hundred a year. True, it would be, suffivient to pro- 
vide us with food and raiment; but could I learn 
therewith to be content? I believe not, I fear not, 
How should we furnish our house? where should wo 
live? Mamma would never speak to me again, and 
papa would break his heart.” 

Diana turned away from the mirror, and again 
paced up aud down the room. Presently there came 
a loud, startling rap at thehall-loor, The expensive 
ornaments upon the marble slab vibrated tothe sound, 

Diana went and sat again upon the silken chair, 
resumed her work, and put on an air at once calm, 
smiling aud expectant. She was an ambitious girl ; 
love and ambition were struggling for the mastery ia 
her soul, and it.seemed now that ambition had carried 
the day. She knew whose knock it was that had 
reverberated through her father’s house. Colonel 
Hastings, the rich and aristocratic lover, had arrived, 
Another three minutes and he stood in her presence, 
smiling, bowing, and extendiug his hand. Diane 


Hastings, and yet—and yet 
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extended hers: to meet. his, and then the two sat 
down before. the. blazing fire, and the conversation 
flowed on apace.like a clear and sparkling rivulet 
wandering through. flowery banks, or under the 
shade of green summer boughs; for they conversed 
of nothing. that was not pleasant and pretty and 
agreeable, 

Nobody would have thought that listened to Diana 
while she spoke of this delightful dinner-party and 
that amusing ball that she had just now been so 
bitterly inveighing against the spiteful old. matrons 
aud scandalizing old maids, the dull dinner. parties 
and insipid balls of Northwick St. John’s. It was not 
her policy to appear as a discontented damsel in.the 
eyes of her wealthy and aristocratic suitor. She would 
not have had him suppose that she: accepted his. at- 
tentions in hopes of obtaining the diamondsand opera 
boxes, the carriages, horses and liveried servants with 
which it was in his power to,endow hers. No; for 
him she was.the.smiling, satisfied, piquant, graceful 
Diana Dalby, with no other care than to amuse and 
delight and to fascinate the world generally, and 
Colonel Hastings in particular. . 

The colonel himself was. desperately enamoured of 
Diana. It did not. matter to him that he was the 
brother of au earl, and she was only the daughter. of 
a doctor in a little country town. He was madly de- 
sirous of making. her Mrs, Colonel Hastings: 

At last the colonel drew his, chair nearer. to tha 
chair of Diana, he bent. his head lowly, and, he ad- 
dressed to her words of which she could not mistakethe 
meaning. He offered her, in short, his. iand,,his 
heart, his.splendid home. He told her he should soon 
retire now irom the army—immediately.if she would 
marry him. He told her of his great country house, 
which had been lying empty during the time that he 
had been absent with his regiment; that it should all 
be renovated for her reception; and then he waited 
anxiously and with changing colour for her answer. 

It was very slow tocome. Diana’s heart. beat fast 
and her beautiful cheek was-pale. and red). by turns. 
She was as much agitated as the colonel, himself in 
regard to tae answer which she. was about to give 
him. Should it be yea, should it be nay ? Her whole 


future trembled in the balance .at.that moment, and 
not only her own future but the-future of the colonel 
and of the noble-hearted student, Paul.Clement, At 
last she spoke, and her answer came in faltering tones. 

w Yes,” she said, “ Colonel.Hastings, I wili be your 


He raised her hand to his yi enthusiastically, and 


then followed rhapsodies and frantic protestations of 
devotion, such as you would hardly have thought 


could have been uttered by a staid and, middle-aged | 


colonel in a cavaly regiment, 


Diaua listened to all with asmile—a patient, weary | 


eniile it would have seemed to any but amexcitedand 
interested individual like the colunel. He went.on 
with his rhapsodies ; Diana appeared to, listen; but 
ler thoughts were far distant, 

She had done it now, she had sealed her own fate, 
she had given up her liberty and her future life.into 
the keeping of this elderly man, whom she did not 
love. 

The colonel drew from his breast. pocket a purple 
aneeae case, aud he placed it on the table by her 
side. 

“Open it, adorable Diana,” he exelaimed, “all it 
contains is yours.” 

Diana opened the case, ‘and in. spite of. herself her 
eyes sparkled as. brightly as the jewels. whicls it con- 
tained—a necklace, brooch, earrings, cross, and mas- 
sive bracelets of the most magnificent rubies. and dia- 
monds. 

“ All are yours,” said the colonel, in a low, husky 
tone; “these jewels. are valued.at eighty. thousand 
ponnds.” 

Very few women are proof against the splendid 
fascination exercised by sparkling aud precious gems. 
The colour came again to Diana’s lovely cheek and 
the weary smile gave place to one of bright and joyous 
excitement. 

“ How beautiful!” she said, “how magnificent!” 

And then she thought she would wear the jewels at 
the hunt ball at the end of the hunting season ; and 
then she said to herself that.she wou'!d dazzle the 
eyes of the spiteful old maids, scandalous matrons, 
and envious daughters of Northwick St. John’s. 

“How generous, how kind of you, Colonel Hast- 
iu.s!” she said, in a frank, girlish tone. 

it was quite genuine and upassumed, And when 
s!\¢ began to reflect upon the delight of her father, the 
pride of her mother, and the triumph of certain uncles 
ani aunts, of whom she was the pet and the idol, she 
on for the time a very sunny view of her golden 

uture. 

‘The colonel remained to dinner, 

Doctor Dalby always dined luxuriously at: half- 
past seven o’clock. > 

The doctor was not rich, but he liked his comforts, 
and everything in his household was well appoiuted- 








We will: pass hastily over the congratulations of 
the father and mother, the.rapture of, the accepted 
suitor, and the triumph of Diana, who, since the gift 
of the diamonds, had gone.over completely to the side 
of ambition, and stifled the voice of young love, who, 
like a robust and beautifulinfaat.newly born into this 
world of care, ever now and anon raised,a piteouscry, 
whose echoes reverberated through her. generous soul 
and sensitive heart. 

The colonel took his departure about, ten: o'clock, 
and soon after that. the family prepared to retire to 
rest; but such a tumultuous excitement, filled the 
whole being of Diana, that she soon saw it would be 
impossible to sleep. 

She descended again to the drawing-room. where 
she. knew that the fire was notextinguished, She en- 
tered, and perceived Paul Clement. seated before o 
table with his face buried in. his hands... Prudence 
prompted the doctor’s daughter to retire when she 
saw her father’s assistant in this attitude. of despair, 
but she listened not. to the.voice of. prudence, Sha 
entered,.she stood by the side of him; he looked up 
st her, and his face was ghastly. 

“T must congratulate you, Miss.Dalby,” hoe said. 
“Your father came: out into the surgery after dinner, 
ay told me of the brilliant prospects. which are open 

or you.’ 

Diana was now as palo as.Clement, She tried, to 
smile, but the effort was too.great.for her. She 
al uost staggered toa seat, Finally a revulsion. of 
feeling came over. the triumphant.belle. She trem- 
bled, and burst into tears, then she sobbed violently. 
Not a word of love had ever passed. between Diana 
aud her father’s assistant, and yet she had long 
known the state of his heart. Gjlanucing. up at him, 
she perceived him leaning partially against the hand- 
some mantelpiece. And looking at. her with his soft 
and brilliant eyes filled with an agonized pity, he 
said: 

“Miss Dalby, why do you weep?” 

“ Bevause,” she answered, between her violent sobs, 
“T have—lI have sold myself for) riches. Oh, Paul 
Clement, do you not pity me 2” 

He stood therein the mauly strength of his beauty, 
in the glory of his youth and his intellectual powers, 
aman of whom any womaao might.be justly proud. 
She thought of the colonel, padded,, painted .and 
polished—old as her father. 

Paul Clement had the head of a statesman, a great 
thinker, a giantin science, he. was in himself a king 
amoag men. Diana felt that he was infinitely more 
valuable than all the colouel’s diamonds, 

“ Diana,” said Paul, in a low, deep voice. “Ihave 
loved you as;a man loves but once.in a. lifetime—as 
man seldom loves; but L have always kuown that my 
‘wera wasutterly hopeless, You have guessed my 

eclings, and now you honour me. with your 

divine pity ; but let.no self-reproach mingle with your 

feeling—never imagine that L harbour. one ungeatle 

thought towards you.. I am poverty-stricken, my 
osition is paltry... Never waste.a thought om me ”— 
is voice faltered—“ save one of pity,” 

Diana rose; she hurried from the room without one 
look atClement.. In her own chamber she wrapped her- 
self in, cloak and hood, and she placed the precious case 
of jewels in her bosom. Then she. fled hastily down 
a back staircage, let. herself out into the garden, 
and from thence through a postern door into the 
street. 

Along the street she hurried until.she reached the 
country road. The cold March moon was shining, and 
the cold March wind was blowing. Whither. was the 
beautiful Diana fleeing through the night ? 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
With that sharp sound the white dawn's 
creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of foided.sleep. ‘The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in the eastern sky. Tennyson. 

WuitHek was Diana hurrying?) Why were those 
priceless jewels led close to her heart’? 

She could hardly have answered herself-—hev eyes 
had opened upon the true state of her own feelings. 
Since Clement had declared his.love in terms at once 
so elevated, so self. abnegatory, so touching, so ten- 
dex, so honest, and so patient, the beautiful Diana 
felt and understood that: to be his wife, and-to wia 
his love, would: be a greater triumph fora trae and 
neble woman than all the luxuries and splendours, 
the lust. of the eyes, and the pride of life, which a 
union witha manof wealth and of the world offered 
to her. She believed in her own soul that Clement 
was destined to. write hisname legibly, and iu letters 
of flame, in the world’s history. In science or iu 
literature he would rise, and his fame would be 
glorious. He was one of Nature’s noblemen—one of 
the world’s heroes, and now Diana understood that 
she loved him, and had always loved him, True, 
she could not marry him. It would break her 
father’s heart, under present circumstances, for 
Doctor Dalby was, like the majority of men, swayed 








by that, narrow ambition which is the way of the 
world. He could -not, see so: far, into the future as 
could Diana with the prophetic eye of love, but 
Miss Dalby was willing now to wait—to wait pa- 
tiently for the days when the name of Clement should 
be great in the land. 

‘* Her faith now was large in time, and that which 
shapes it to.some perfect end.” 

She would have been comparatively happy but for 
the episode of.that day. As it was, she was pledged 
hand and heart)to Colonel Hastings. 

“ And yet I cannot marry him,” murmured Diana ; 
“it is impossible—he, must know the truth, And 
meanwhile I could not.rest, even one night, with his 
magnificent jewels in my possession. It seems as 
though they burned their way through my very flesh 
to. my heart, amd lay, upon ita heavy bunden, grievous 
to be, borne.” 

Diana then was rushing along tho country road 
which led to a small railway station where the train 
from London stopped at half-past eleven: at night on 
its. way to the, garrison towa where the colonel was 
quartered. 

There was na direct communication by rail at that 
time between Northwick St.Juhn’s and this garrison 
town, although one was in course of construction, 
and now it. was Diana’s object to reach this town, to 
seek the colonel iu his private. apartments, to. throw 
herself upon his generosity, to entreat him to release 
her from her engagement, and thea to restore to him 
his precious;gems. It was a madcap’s scheme, but 
Diava was excited, she was impulsive, she was over- 
wrought. 

She hurried along the roads, feartug nothing either 
from the lateness of the hour or the loneliness of the 
way, aud them, suddenly she heard voices, but what 
voices? 

Coarse. and: savage: tones, oaths blusterous and 
terrible, at which ears polite shudder, were borne 
upon thesherp March wind, and. then by the white 
moonlight sho saw:a group approaching her in the 
distance—tave women anda man, Then Diana sud- 
denly remembered her defenceless situation--her 
hand tightened upon the precious moroeco case. 

There wasian old barn close.at hand, divided from 
the road by @ hedge;.a five-barred gate led into 
the field. 

Diana was. active and light.of foot, ina moment 
she had climbed the gate, the barn-door was open, 
the place was empty, save of a fow trusses of straw. 
Since these appeared dry and clean, Diana went and 
erouched among them. 

She had stood in the shadow when first she saw 
the group of swearers approaching her, and she 
hoped and believedthat:they had not perceived her. 

They came om 

Presently she heard their ribald voices in the lane 
—one of the: women waw.singing ina high-pitched, 
screeching key—they seemed to be going on. 

Diana's heaxt beat fdst,.and then went up in thauk- 
fulness that.they) had not seen her. 

All at.once they stopped, 

“ Here’s a place tosleep,” cried one woman, “ as 
warm.as the: lodgings:in the town, and nothing to 
pay ; let’s turn in here.and sleep.” 

* The door-will be- barred up,” responded the man, 
with an oath. 

“Qome on,”. cried another female voice ; “ don’t 
waste time.out.in the.cold wind.” 

It.seemed that this person continued her way to- 
wards Northwiek St. John’s, for Diana could liear 
the sound of her shri!l piping voice, joining in with 
the. wild cries of the Mareh wind. ’ 

** They will all go on, [ trast,” thought poor Diana 
“and if so I will return home, it is a shorter distance 
than to.the railway. station, and I am less likely to 
eucounter such terrible people as those in the lane. 
I must‘have been half distraught when I undertook 
the commission, without thinking of perils from 
tramps and such: creatures. There, [ believe they are 
gone on,” for now. she heard the drunken voice of 
the man chanting some wicked stave as he wound 
his way towards Northwick St. John's, 

Bat, oh, horror! what was that dall sound ? 

It was the alighting of some heavy body on the 
hard, half-frozen ground of the ploughed field. 

The woman who had at first said that the baron 
would be a drier and cheaper lodging than those in 
Northwick St. Jobn’s, was not to be deterred from 
making the trial bythe representation of her friends. 
She had jumped from the top rail of the stile heavily 
to the ground, and now she made straight for the 
barn where lay poor trembling Diana. The woman 
entered. She made straight for the heap of trussed 
straw. Diana, burrowiug deep amongst it; was com- 
pletely hidden, A few tiles were off the roof, and the 
moonlight shone in, but only sufficiently to show 
the straw, and not the dark, crouching form of 
Diana, ‘The woman came on, spread out some straw 
trusses, took off her cloak, laid down, and then 
covered herself with the cleak as with a counterpane. 
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In a few moments she began to snore, and poor 
Diana was oppressed by the strong scent of raw gin, 
which evidently this woman had been drinking freely 
only a few minutes before. 

“She isasleep,” thought Diana, “andsheis half tipsy, 
and I may escape cautiously.” Then she raised herself 
upon one arm, but she had been sadly mistaken in 
supposing that this woman, half-tipsy and fatigued 
as she was, was a heavy sleejer; probably this 
creature had passed through many scenes of danger 
and difficulty. She was, without doubt, well 
acquainted with the inside of a prison. She slept as 
all those sleep who have been accustomed to perils 
and surprises, and who have felt the necessity of 
caution, stealthiness and suspicion, The snoring 
woman was alert in an instant, awake. Leaning upon 
her elbow, holding her head on one side, the woman 
listened. From where she crouched, Diana could 
see her, herself unperceived. She still remained 
perfectly still, the woman also was silent, stirless, 
attentive, afraid to move. 

‘* Now, is she stronger than Iam ?” thought Diana, 
“If Lattempt to leave this place, and she strives to 
prevent me, canI overcome her? It is but woman 
against woman. I am young and strong and active.” 

It was not cowardice that held Diana back, it was 
her natural refinement, her horror of engaging in an 
unladylike straggle witha creature of that descrip- 
tion. Finally, the woman lay down again, and slept 
ouce more, 

Cold kept Diana wakeful. She, accustomed to all 
the luxury of warm bedding, found the straw a sorry 
resting-place. The night wore slowly on, and still 
the woman snored, 

Diana began to grow frightfully uneasy. She had 
a latch-key which let her in from her own garden to 
a door on a staircase which wound up to her own 
chamber. If she could get back before the servants 
were astir, well and good. If not, scandal would in- 
deed be busy with her name. Diana was very fond 
of gardening, and she had petitioned for the use of 
the latch-key, sc that she might be enabled, when 
visitors arrived, to escape up this private staircase 
and arrange her toilet before appearing in the 
drawing-room. By means of this latch-key it was 
that she had escaped from her father’s house on this 
night. The very fact of her having petitioned for 
such a key, and her having made use of it in such a 
strange manner, would blight her name for ever in 
her native town were it once known. 

“I must go back before daylight,” thought Diana. 

She began once more to move stealthily, making 
scarcely any rustle. She believed that her move- 
ments were unlieard, She had left the straw heap, 
she was in the middle of the barn, when suddenly 
like a panther, fierce, stealthy, cunning, and cruel, 
the woman from the straw sprang upon her. So unex- 
pected was the attack, that Diana, taken unawares, 
was at once overpowered, and borne heavily to the 
ground, The fearful woman's fingers were at her 
throat, clutching it desperately. Diana gasped for 
breath, the woman dragged her to the door of the 
barn, so that the moonlight should fall full upou her, 
and then looked into her face with a suspicious and 
wicked leer. The countenance of her assailant was 
one which Diana was never likely to forget. It was 
a hideous one. Probably this woman might have been 
nine and twenty or thirty years of age, her features 
were bloated by habitual intemperance, the bridge of 
the nose was broken, probably by a blow or a fall, 
the consequence of some drunken quarrel ; the eyes, 
deep sunken and black as sloes, bad a cunning power 
of their own. The hair of the creature was wild, 
rough, thick, and of a fiery red. She wore no cap, 
her disreputable broken bonnet had fallen off, her 
attire was such as may be seen on many a miser- 
able female tramp who wanders from town to town 
begging, selling matches, telling fortunes, stealing, 
quarrelling, gettiug tipsy, leading the wild sinful 
life which evil spirits who hate the human species 
must rejoice to witness. ‘I'he woman wore a brown 
petticoat, a linsey bodice, a grey cloak, all raged, 
all dirty to a degree. ‘I'he fingers of this horrible 
creature still clutched the delicate throat of Diana 
Dalby. 

“What were you in there for?” she hissed out. 
“ Watching me, ay, I'll warrant you.” 

The creature was half tipsy, and Diana was 
quick-witted evough to perceive that if she exer- 
cised sufficient diplomacy she might turn the revolt- 
ing fact to her own advantage. 

“I was not watching you,” she said ; “ pray, let me 
go. Why shouldI watch you? I was only seeking a 
uight’s rest on the straw.” 

“A vight’s rest,” echoed the creature, “then why 
do you go away before daylight? Ay, that won’t 
do for me. You were going to give information 
about Peek’s Farm. You are a police spy, you are.” 

Peek’s Farm bad been the scene six months before 
of a most appalling murder, and at the mention of it, 
Diana felt her blood freeze with terror, for her 





instincts told her that this woman’s conscience must 
be seared by the memory of that terrible crime, and 
that it was guilt which spoke in the voice and 
looked through the eyes of this woman of the 
barn. 

**T do not understand you,” faltered poor Diana. 
“T was never near the place you mention in all my 
life. Pray let me go.” 

But the woman pinned her down mercilessly to 
the chaff-covered ground. 

Then Diana thought within herself that she would 
make one desperate struggle for her freedom. She 
was young and strong and active. Why should she 
not be a match for this half-tipsy creature who was 
oppressing her ? 

But Diana reckoned wrongly. ‘True, she was 
young and strong and active, but the youth, strength 
and activity of a young lady nurtured delicately aud 
surrounded from infancy with every material comfort 
are but feeble weapons when matched against the 
iron muscles, brazen nerves and animal prowess of a 
strong woman who has been inured from childhood 
to blows and hunger, cold and raggedness, heat and 
thirst, who has been accustomed to battle with the 
elements as with the savage of her own specics. 
‘The muscles of such a woman are of steel, her blows 
fall heavy asa sledge hammer, her skin is almost as 
tough as the hide of a wild animal, 

When Diana, therefore, strove at one desperate 
effort to cast the woman from her she received a cruel 
and stunning blow on the head, which deprived her 
of consciousness. How long she lay thus on the floor 
of the barn she never knew, and wher she opened 
her eyes to consciousness the gray, cold morning 
was looking in at the barn-door, the terrible woman 
was gone, 

Diana was alone. The blow upon her head had 
been so severe that the skin was cut. Blood was 
trickling down the side of her cheek. 

Diana sat up and Jeaned against the wall.- She 
felt deadly ill, but her first thought was for the 
jewels of Colonel Hastings. She felt for the case— 
alas! alas! it was gone. Not only was it gone, but 
her purse, containing two or three pounds had been 
extracted from her pocket, Her gold brooch and 
gold watea, which she had not been prudent enough 
to leave behind, were also taken. 

The fearful woman of the barn had indeed made a 
spleadid booty. 

And now, what was the wretched Diana to do? 

It would not be possible for her to break off her 
alliance with Colonel Hastings unless she could restore 
to him his priceless jewels. If she were to tell him 
the whole truth, and entreat him to institute a search 
after the thief, how could she be sure that he would 
beiieve her? It seemed so unnatural that a young 
lady sould run away from her father’s house in the 
middle of the night, carrying with her eighty thou- 
sand pounds worth of jewels, that she should traverse 
@ cross-country road, encounter a savage female 
tramp in a lonely barn, endure violence from this 
female fiend, and come away stripped of all the 
wealth that she had carried. 

Was it not likely that the colonel would imagine 
her base enuugh to have appropriated the jewels, and 
yet to have been anxious to break off her alliance with 
an elderly man? And another, and still stronger 
feeling prompted Diana to maintainsilence. It was 
the fear which operates too much upon ladies, young 
and old, who live in small country towns—the fear of 
what the world would say, ‘The gossips of these 
quiet, slow-going places exercise a fearful and terri- 
ble power, for whici: they will surely have to render 
an account at some future day. 

Diana did not act as she would have acted had she 
lived iu London or some other large capital city. 
She was afraid to seek for a detective, and set him 
upon the scent of the woman who had robbed her. 
She was afraid to stir in the matter here, in this ter- 
rible little gossiping town of Northwick St. John’s. 

What was she todo? Great Heavens! What was 
she todo? She sat down on the floor of the barn 
and wrung her hands, There seemed but one course 
open. She must return as though nothing was the 
matter, she must endeavour to reach her bedroom un- 
observed, and then when the colonel came she must 
smile as she had smiled hitherto, she must remain 
affianced to him, she must even marry him, unless, 
before the time appointed for that event, she could 
find means to restore the jewels to her rich suitor. 
She could never refuse him her hand, and say to him 
at the same time, “I have lost your family jewels; I 
have promised to marry you, and now I am going to 
break my promise.” No; she must continue her 
engagement with Colonel Hastings. 

Very wearily, and with much fear and trembling, 
Diana began to wend her way in the cold morning 
air towards Northwick St. Joln’s. She drew her 
hood so far before her face tiiat she hoped to escape 





she encountered an old woman carrying a basket of 
eggs, apples, or potatoes. She went on again and 
met a ploughman in smock-frock, tramping heavily. 
She scarcely dared to raise her eyes to the people, 
not that it would have signified had she done so, 
since neither of them had ever seen her before, but 
now she approached the first street of the little town, 
and soon slie stood upon the bridge where we first 
saw Josephine, She stood, we repeat, for she was 
fatigued, very much fatigued. She was faint and 
weak from the blow which the woman of the barn 
had dealt her, and to this stoppage on the bridge 
poor Diana owed many of the trials, perplexities and 
mortifications which beset her path for some time. 
She leant against the parapet. She loosened her hood 
that she might breathe more freely. The caution, 
which, while it had been unnecessary on the lone 
country road, she had practised she now forgot, and 
she turned her beautiful face towards the town heed- 
less of the fact that some one was approaching her— 
some one with cautious, stealthy footsteps aud min- 
cing gait. 

It was one of the most noted gossips—one of the 
most dreaded scandal retailers of Northwick St. 
John’s, It was Mrs. Wilcox, a widow with a small 
income, whose husband had been a minister of a 
dissenting community, 

Mrs. Wilcox was herself s Scotchwoman. Sho 
had sandy-coloured hair, and eyes of very much the 
same hue. She was about forty-two years of age, 
and prided herself upon extreme gentility, and the 
most delicate propriety. In fact, Mrs, Wilcox set 
up as a model of perfection ; she was never caught 
tripping ; she had no weaknesses, faults, or failings, 
such as fall to the share of the greater portion of 
poor humanity. She lived in a small neat house, 
kept a small neat servant, and conducted all her 
small affairs in a small neat fashion. She was very 
willing—nay, anxious—to perform any services for 
those richer and in a higher sphere than herself, 
Did a family wish to go to the seaside, Mrs. Wilcox 
would with pleasure take care of their house during 
their absence. Were the children of rich parents ill 
with sore throat or croup, Mrs, Wilcox would manu- 
facture black currant jelly, carry it to the houses of 
the rich folk, and, if they would allow her, gladly 
would she sit up with the little patients all night. 
These services, and many more of the same kind, 
earned for the cunning widow a reputation both for 
sanctity and benevolence in the little country town 
where she dwelt. But more solid benefits accrued to 
Mrs. Wilcox. In one or two instances she had 
received legacies of money, plate, and jewels from 
rich old maids, and old bachelors for whom she had 
prepared jellies and puddings, and whose dul? 
moments she had beguiled, as they sat in their 
invalid chairs before their warm fires, with the most 
piquant little dishes of scandal which Northwick 
St. John’s could supply. 

Diana had an especial fear and dread of Mrs. 
Wilcox; her lynx eyes, of a reddish colour, her 
sneering mouth, her smile at ouce sly, supercilious, 
and hypocritical, her angular form and affected 
gait, were all especially hateful to the freedom- 
loviug daughter of the doctor. 

Mrs. Dalby was very partial to Mrs. Wilcox, and, 
much to Diana’s disgust, this censorious dame was 
frequently invited to take a cup of tea in the early 
afternoon in the back parlour, where no fashionable 
visitors were admitted ; and here she would relate al} 
sorts of stories about all sorts of persons, turning up 
her eyes, and closing her lips tightly, after every 
sentence—anon she would regret the wickedness of 
the world, and of Northwick St. John’s in par- 
ticular. 

Diana turned her pale sad face, we repeat, towards 
Northwick St. John’s, and her éyes encountered the 
lynx eyes of Mrs. Wilcox, the minister's widow, and 
Mrs. Wilcox smiled a triumphant smile, she even 
bowed her head, she even spoke. 

**Good morning, Miss Dalby,” she said; “nice 
walking before breakfast. I do always——” 

Diana could not answer in the same fashion, nor 
reply in the manner and tone assumed by Mrs. Wil- 
cox; neither had she any command of her counte- 
nance. A crimson flush mounted to the very roots of 
her hair, she faltered out : 

“ Good morning!” and then hurried forward with 
tottering footsteps. 

Mrs, Wilcox looked after her, and smiled her crue! 
smile, and shook her hypocritical head ; and mean- 
while Diana went on, her ears burning, her heart 
beating, her blood racing madly through her veins. 
She encountered nobody else who knew her at that 
early morning hour, and she reached St, Peter's 
Street, and turned down by the dead wall, where 
was the gate leading into their garden, through 
which she had escaped. ‘This gate was fortunately 
open; there were no fruits or flowers to steal at that 


recoguition, should she meet anybody who kuew her, | early part of the year, and the good folks in towns 
For a long time she met no one at all. After a while 
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So Diana managed to get into the garden, and from 
thence to the back door, and so up the private steir- 
case to her own chamber. Once arrived there, she 
undressed and went to bed, and when her maid came 
to call her in the morning, Diana was ill and feverish, 
and unable to rise. She lay there that day and the 
next tossing and restless and ill. Her good father 
attended to her anxiously. The colonel called every 
day, and made most earnest and passionate inquiries 
after her health. : 

Paul Clement, pounding away in the surgery with 
his pestle or mortar, or sitting before a heavy book 
late into the night, attempting to study, was dis- 
tracted, between love, bitter disappointment, and 
burning ambition. 

Meanwhile what had become of the colonel’s pre- 
cious jewels? They were worth eighty thousand 
pounds. Were they absolutely in the possession of 
the hideous woman who had assaulted Diana? 

And Mrs. Wilcox, what of her? She was whis- 
pering about with ber evil smile in the various 
houses where she was welcome a story in which 
Diana) figured discreditably, if not disgracefully. 
Alas! for youth and beauty in a country town when 
they fall under the venomous lash of the tongues of 
the Mrs. Wilcoxes of the community! 


(To be continued.) 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


“‘T SHALL never marry, mamma—never! so you 
meedn’t say another word about it!’ 

Effie Clayton shook her brown curls until they 
tumbled all over her round white face, and stamped 
her little foot by way of. emphasis. 

“Oh, nonsense !”’ said Dabeuber Tom, with a most 
provoking drawl. 

“I mean it—every word of it!” asserted the 
maiden, the tears starting to her eyes. ‘I never 
saw a man that was good for anything but to be 
waited on. They’re all selfish, exacting, peevish, 
irritable and deceitful—there !” 

And that number two boot came down again to 
signify that there was no appeal from her judgment, 
and that the whole sex was hereby ostracized, ex- 
communicated and annihilated. 

Mrs. Clayton, who for a few moments had been 
silent, now looked up from her work. 

“You have given your father a good character, 
my child,” she said with quiet reproof. 

“1 didn’t mean him, you know I didn’t, mamma!” 
answered Effie, her lips quivering. 

‘** And you didn’t refer to your poor little brother, 
either, ..d you?” whined Tom, with a ridiculous 
grimac:, as he moved his one hundred and seventy 
pounds of flesh to the other side of the lounge, 

“ Ves, I did!” replied his sister, spitefully. 
eae son, be quiet a moment,” said Mrs, Clayton, 

ndly. 

“Certainly, my dear mother,” he rejoined, a smile 
irradiating his handsome face. 

“ Effie, when I told you that Oscar Wing and his 
sister were coming to visit us, and that he was in 
every respect an estimable young man, I did so with 
the iniention of acquainting you with his character, 
and not from any matchmaking desire. I love my 
daughter too much to attempt to get her off my hands 
by any small strategy. I would rather you would 
live alone all your life than to have you marry in 
haste. Why you misconstrued my words I do not 
know. Why you have indulged in such an un- 
maidenly tirade I cannot imagine, unless you have 
some secret grief which has embittered your feelings. 
That, however, is improbable, as I think you are 
too honest, and love me too much to deceive me.” 

Effie mado a feint of pushing her curls back from 
her face, that her mother might not notice how pale 
she was, aud how firmly her lips were compressed, 

“You must remember, my child, that there are but 
two sexes on earth, that all our happiness and joy 
must come from each other; and when we decry and 
slander one another, we only show our own iutoler- 
ance and bigotry, and turn our own weapons against 
ourselves,” continued Mrs. Clayton. “All of us, men 
and women both, are fully endowed enough with 
human weakneases, but one no more than the other. 
Instead of censuring others, be kind enough to look 
to your own deficiencies. I trust I shall hear no 
more outbreaks of this kind: they pain me very 
much.” 

It had been very hard for Effie to sit still and listen 
to these words, with her secret sorrow throbbing in 
her heart, and the consciousness of her having de- 
ceived her gentle mother preying upon her mind. As 
the last syllable left her mother’s lips Effie arose 
and walked hastily fromthe room. ‘I'he instant she 
reached her own chamber the tears burst from her 
eyes, and, sinking into a chair, she gave full vent to 
her grief. 

“1 trusted him! I loved him!” she moaned, clasp 





ing her hands tightly together. “ Oh, how I loved 
him! and now he has forgotten me; I know he’ has, 
for I haven’t heard a word from him for a month. I 
ought to have told mother, I suppose, at the time of 
it; but Arnold was poor, and I got acquainted with 
him accidentally, and—and—oh, dear, I was so happy 
I forgot all about it!” 

Another spasm of weeping, more violent than the 
first, then she walked the room several times, with 
her hands pressed to her brow; finally she dropped 
on her knees before her trunk, and drew out one or 
two bunches of letters tied with purple velvet. 
Having read a few tender lines in several, and cried 
a little over each, she hurled them back into the 
trunk and sprang up, her eyes blazing, 

“Tl not feel sad—I’ll not be gentle, amiable, and 
quiet! if I do I shall go mad !” she exclaimed, clench- 
ing her little fist. “I can’t be-like mother —oh, no, 
no! not now, with this disappointment eating into 
my heart, If she only knew—but she shan't know ! 
I'll keep my mortification to myself; nobody shall 
ever know that I have been taught to love, and then 
laughed at and deserted!” 

er own words aroused her anger, and now her 
cheeks were red, her eyes gleamed, her breath came 
short and quick. 

“T’ll hate him—I’ll hate all men!” she cried, strik- 
ing her hands together.,“ 1’ll torment them all I can. 
T'll deceive every one I come across, and then mock 
him! scoff at him! scorn him! Oh, I’ll havea glorious 
revenge!” 

“I wonder what on earth ails Effie?” mused Tom, 
as he drove over the road, holding the prancing grays 
firmly in hand. “I never saw her quite soill-natured 
before. If she wasn’t so frank and honest I should 
certainly think-she had some secret trouble. But 
that idea would be ridiculous even in that case, 
What could trouble Effie? She has all that love and 
money can give her, and as to her ever getting sweet 
on anybody—that is out of the question! I’m afraid 
she was cut out for an old maid. I'll put Wiag up to 
plaguing her a little at any rate—he’s just the fellow 
to do it!” 

Tom arrived at the station just as the train came 
in, and, giving his horses in charge of a boy, he en- 
tered the station to look for his friends. A beautiful 
blonde, with the bluest eyes, the whitest teeth, and 
the reddest cheeks he had ever seen, attracted his 
attention at once. 

“ By Jove! isn't she lovely?” he said, half aloud. 

The lady heard him, and turned away blushing 
crimson. : 

“ Confound that tonguo of mine! Couldn't help it 
though,” he muttered, as he strode on. ‘ Wonder if 
she’s angry—wonder if slie stops here ?” 

At that moment he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and turned to meet the hearty greeting of Oscar 

ing. 

“IT went to look after the baggage, that the reason 
you missed me, Tom,” said Wing, still shaking his 
friend’s hands. “ My sister is about here somewhere 
—you haven’t seen her for several years, have you? 
Ah! there she is. Excuse me.” 

“Which one?” queried Tom, whose eyes were 
upon the beauty that had challenged his admiration 
a minute before; but his friend did not hear him, and 
went directly toward a sallow-lookiug female in a 
black dress, with a high hat and red feather. 

“Oh, gracious! if it was only the other one,” 
groaned ‘l'om, driving his hands into his pocket and 
dropping his chin on his chest. 

“ My sister Fleta, Mr. Clayton.” 

Tom looked up, expecting to see the slharp-nosed 
feminine with the sugar-loaf hat, but instead he met 
the gaze of those luminous blue eyes, and saw’ that 
sweet, beautiful face upraised to his, But only for an 
instant; then the lady blushed and averted her head, 
and ‘I'om stood like a statue, his hat lifted, bis face 
the colour of a peony, and his eyes and mouth dilated 
with surprise, 

Oscar Wing stroked his long black beard, and 
glanced from one to the other inquiringly. 

“ I—really—I—I’m sure I beg your pardon, Miss 
Wing. I—I—confound it! I’ve the most unruly 
tongue in the world——” 

“It’s a novelty to find a man that has a tongue,” 
replied Fleta, in a silvery voice. 

“ Sarcastic, witty, and all that,” thought Tom. 
“ Gracious! I hope she isn’t a poetess!” and added 
aloud: 

“ And stranger still to find one that speaks the 
truth involuntarily, isit not?” 

“ Even when that truth is impertinent,” she replied, 
coldly. 

‘* 1'm frozen now,” said Tom, with a grimace as he 
led the way to the carriage. 

Fleta put her hand up to conceal the smile that his 
words calied to her face in spite of herself. He was 
so theroughly good-natured, so comical without ver- 
ging at all upon buffoonery that it was impossible to 
disiike him, 





“But he’s conceited,” she said to herself as if in 
excuse for the slight interest she had manifested. 

Oscar sat on the front seat with Tom, and as the 
carriage was a landau Fleta had the inside wholly to 
herself. 

“I’m very anxious to seo your sister, Tom,’’ said 
Oscar as they bowled merrily along the level road. 

* Are you a reformer ?” queried Tom, in reply. 

“No,” was the wondering answer. 

“She'll make a target of you then, and blaze away 
at you with Labour Reform speeches, Woman's 
Rights, and all the isms. Oh, I pity you, my unfor- 
tunate friend !”’ ; 

“Dll soon teach her better. You’vo been opposing 
her too much and aroused her combativeness. I un- 
derstand how to approach and capture the feminine 
mind,” 

“Hear him, Miss Wing!” shouted Tom, with a 
laugh. 

“Just like all you men,” replied Fleta, languidly. 

The jolly fellow shrugged his shonlders and called 
out to his horses, who answered his voice with speed 
redoubled. 

‘* But there’s another obstacle, Oscar, resumed Tom, 
with great solemnity. ‘ Effie is a man-hater !” 

“Pooh! All girls affect that more or less—it is 
only to draw attention, isn’t it, Fieta?”’ 

“Can any poor words of mine serve to strengthen 
your infinite wisdom ?” said his sister, with caustic 
irony. 

Tom give his friend a nudge in the side as much 
ag to say: “ You're done for, old fellow.” But Oscar 
smiled quietly to himself and stroked his glossy 
beard, 

Reaching the house, the guests were warmly wel- 
comed by Mr. Olayton and his wife. Effie did not 
show herself until tea-time and then she was very 
still and reserved. After the introductions were 
over she said nothing to Mr. Wing, and only spoke 
two or three times to Fleta. Oscar resolved to pay 
her in her own coin, and gave his whole atten- 
tion to Mrs. Clayton, while ‘I’om did his best to 
establish himself in Fleta’s good graces. In the 
evening music was resorted to, and upon being asked 
to play Effie went straight in silence to the piano 
and performed a dirge as doleful as death itself. 
Mrs. Clayton’s face fiushed with mortification, and 
Tom frowned savagely. Was the girl crazy? But 
neither Mr. Wing nor his sister seemed to notice it, 
for the latter came to the relief at once with a bril- 
liant waltz, and then sang a beautiful ballad, sang it 
with such pathos that ‘’om felt his heart slipping 
from his control. 

“Shall you deem me impertinent if I tell you 
how much good your singing does me?” he asked, 
lowly. 

“Very likely ; you'd better not take the risk,” was 
the curt reply. 

“ What ails all the girls ?’’ thought Tom, scowling. 
“ They snap like turtles and show their teeth like 
wolves.” 

Three days passed. Effie maintained her fretful- 
ness in spite of all protestations, but it wasn’t as 
amusiug to her as it was at first. Oscar avoided 
her altogether, and when forced to be in her pre- 
sence he seemed illat ease. This wasn't comforting 
to her vanity. She was not aware that she was 
frightful—in fact, she had thought once or twice 
that she was rather pretty. Why then should he run 
away from her? Of course she didn’t care, but then 
—well, it is more pleasant to attract poople than to 
repel them, even if one is a man-hater. Wiile thus 
reflecting she was sitting in an arbour in the garden, 
with a book in her lap. Suddenly Oscar came in at 
the other door and threw himself upon the seat with- 
out seeing her. She moved slightly, and attracted 
his attention—and he jumped up as if he had been 
shot. Casting a timid glance toward her, he slid 
out the door, and then putting his head back for an 
instant, said, hesitatingly: 

“3 beg your—your pardon, I dida’t know you were 
here.’ 

“That's the way he always acts,” mused Effie, 
tossing her curls with vexation, ‘He seems afraid 
of me, and looks at me as if I were a tigress. Ob, 
what horrid things men are !” 

An hour later she met Oscar again in the music 
room. He wassitting atthe piano when she entered, 
but the instant he saw her he clutched his hat and 
made a dive for the door. 

“Mr. Wing!’’ she exclaimed, stamping her foot. 

“ Oh—yes—certainly—your servant, Miss Clay- 
ton!” he stammereé, pausing, and fingering his hat 
nervously. 

“ What does he think of me?” reflected EM ie. “ I’il 


keep on in the same way though,” and she added 
sternly: “Sit down to that instrament if you 


please.” 


He complied, with the air of a henpecked huse 
band. 
“ Now play.” 
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He played tremulously as one about to be dragged 
to the gallows. : 

“That willdo, Now tell me why you avoid me, 
why do you look at me as if you expected me to do 
or say some dreadful thing? Am I a repulsive 
object? Do I look likeatigress? Are you afraid 
ane scratch your face, pul] your.hair out,or bite 

ou?’ 
mn N—no, not exactly.” 

“ What then are you afraid of 2?” 

* Won't you sco—scold if I tell you ?” he queriedy 
with an apprehensive, mysterious air. 

“No, go en!” 

“ Well, then, I was afraid you would come--come 
down on me with your Woman Suffrage speeches, 
your Labour Reform lectures, your essays on the de- 
pravity of man——” 

“Mr. Wing, is this ivsult to my womanhood inten- 
tional ?” 

“Insult? Oh, gracious! I thought you reveled in 
these isms—I did, upon my word.” 

“It shows your penetration! You could not have 
hurled a greater affront upon meif you had struck me 
in myface! Inever thought Lwas masculine in look 
or manner——” 

“ You're not—you're not! ‘Ten thousand pardons, 
Miss Clayton! Il've been deceived! Oh, thatovascal 
Tom—l'd like to pound him!” ‘ 

At that instant Tom and Fleta appeared: at. the 
entrance, and, noting the situation, burst out laughing. 

Effie’s face grew redder; her eyes dashed with in- 
diguation, and yet she stood in an aceusing attitude 
before Oscar! 

He, surprised by the sudden arrival of the others, 
looked sheepish, and still.retaining his posture of dia- 
may, glanced with increasing embarrassment. from 
one to the other, 

“He knows how to approach and capture the 
feminine mind!” bawled Tom, slappiog his sides. 

“He looks so much like a cenqueror too!” added 
Fleta, shaking her golden head: with laughter. 

And then they laughed in chorus, and ‘pointed to 
Effie and Oscar, and giggled at each other and clapped 
their hands until their victims blushed and trembled 
with vexation. 

“You're a pair of ninnies!” cried Effie, spitefully, 
and rashed by them into the library. 

“ll play a trick on you, confound you!” muttered 
Oscar, fliuging his hat across\the room and shaking 
his fist as he dropped intoa chair. “ Had lots of fun, 
— you?—tickles you, don’t it P—clever, aren’t 
you?’ 

And the only answer he received was peal on peal 
of silvery laughter, mingling with Tom’s provoking 
taunts. Wxasperated at last, Oscar flung up a window, 
and leaped out into the garden. Then his tormentors 
sat down to reconsider the joke, and comment upon it. 

“I thiak Tom is very mean—I never believed he 
would tell such a story about me!” sobbed Effie, 
leaning her head upon the library desk. “He made 
Oscar think I was a terrible creature, a coarse, 
brawling woman—and Oscar was really afraid of me 
—afraid I would lecture him—oh, this is too bad! 
What made ‘'om do it? I won't forgive him—I 
won't speak to him! Of course I don’t care anything 
for Oscar! I shall never love anybody but Arnold! 
Still, one does not like to be thought a vixen or a 
screecher |” 

Three days more went by. Effie was with Oscar 
a good deal, and had very little to say to Fleta, and 
less. to Tom. It troubled that couple very litile, 
however, for they seemed very much. interested .in 
each other, and took the indifference of their com- 
panions with the best good nature. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton made no comments, nor even let the young 
people know that they noticed their extraordinary 
demeanour. 

Fleta’s azure eyes, Fleta’s charming smile, Fleta’s 
musical voice, bad completely upset pour Toni’s 
heart. His merriment was almost lost in anxiety ; 
his eyes were cast downward reflectively most of 
the time, and he found himself sighing. ‘Time after 
time he had sought to introduce the subject, to ac- 
quaint Fiota with his feelings, but she eluded him on 
each occasion, Apparently interested, she would 
listep until he grew very pathetic, and ‘then, with a 
toss of her golden tresses, and a roguish glance, she 
would break into a loud laugh, 

“ Hang it! it’s all very fine to have your wit ap- 
plauded, but when a woman laughs at everything a 
fellow says it makes him feel like an idiot!” re- 
flected ‘Tom, with some chagrin. 

The next day, as Tom and Fleta were walking 
toward the old oak grove in the forest, a favourite 
afternoon resort of theirs, Effie, with a. strange 
gentleman, appeared in a cross-path, and pausing a 
moment, exchanged a few hurried words. 

“Oh, Arnold, there they are! They must not see 
you!” whispered Effie, anxiously. 

* Fear nothing, my darling!” was the warm reply. 
“ Trust all to me.” 





In the--meantime Tom .and Fleta had entered the 
6, and she had already began to weave a wreath 

r bis hat. Leauing against. trae, he contemplated 
her. with something like veneration. How and 
quiet she was, as the revolved. the fact sim bis 
mind, @ new view of it. was-preseated to him, aud he 
remembered that she had said bat little on their walki 
As he looked at her.now she seemedead. Hewould 
know if auything. troubled her, aad, bending: down, 
he rallied. her on her silence. 

“T have ne desire.to talk,” she said, gloomily, and 
bent closer over theJeaves in her Jap. i 

“ Then you-will listen tome, won't you?” 

* Perhaps,” 

“ How shall I begin?” -he-thought, “I never saw 
her in this mood before. It’s a cross between s sigh 
andacry. Well,.here goes!” , 

He .kioked. the. leaves: abouts second: or two, 
whistled a .bar.or two of .a- favourite opera, and:then 
pushed his hat. back with au air‘of resignation. 

“ Pleta, you have keen perceptions; you must have 
seen that I love you--that you are dearer to. me 
than——’ 

“Than Nellio Waite, perhaps?” she: iaterrupted, 
flashing a glance of reproach upon him. 

“ Wha-at on earth are you driving.at?” queried 
Tom, in amazement. 

“ Ithought you.were honourable?” 

“ And so Lam!” 

“Stop—do) not interrup. me again!” she ex- 
claimed, her blue eyes gleaming, her bosom throb- 
bing convulsively. ~‘‘ I will not listen to your pr 
testations ;.once they would have been pleasant 
me, but that.is past——” 

“Bieta, Bleta, why is:this? What heave I done?” 

“Can'youask? Oh, -what.is\the need of -heaping 
deceit on deceit? Enough! I do not wish to see 
your.face—to hear your voice! Let me:go!” 

She .arose, tossed away. the wreath, and started 
toward the Tom, white as a ghost; and trem- 
bling lest he should lose her, placed himself.in her 


‘O- 
to 


way. 

TV ¥00 shall not go—you love me, By Heaven, 
you must not, shall not part thus——” 

“Uuhand me! You are no gentlemen!” 

She struggled to get away, but Tom threw his 
arm around her, and -held her firm, while she re- 
proached him most bitterly, Just.then Effie and the 
stranger appeared on the scene, and commenced to 
wink and nod to each other, to.the great provocation 
of our friend Tom. 

“Who are you, sir? How dare you intrude?” 

Bat the only reply was a chorus of laughter from 
the two, aud a great whispering and tittering, and 
many gestures indicative of extreme. amusement. 
Effie clapped her: hands, aud swung -her hat, her 
companion “ haw-haw-ed,” and slapped his sides, 
and all the time Tom and Fleta remaiued in statu 
quo, looking very uncomfortable. At length Tom 
lost bis patience, and sprang angrily upon the stranger. 
Effie threw herself between them, aad placed her arm 
around her friend’s. neck. 

“Stop, Tom! Arnold is mine—do, you hear, 
mine?” 

“T told you I'd play a trick on you, and I have— 
on you all!” said Osear. Arnold Wing, quietly, 

Effis started back.in mingled: wonder and inore- 
dulity. 

“* You are not Oscar ?” py ee 

“ Yes, Lam,” -he laughed. “ my sister stare 
—even she does not kaow me! Idaed not even. her 
for three years. I‘had mot seen, Dom for four. I 
put ou those big whiskers—she thought them genuine, 
I suppose—so did Tem, but Efie——” 

7 a her Arnold ‘the instant she saw him this 
morning, but never dreamed he .was | Oscar |”. ex- 
claimed the maiden, claspiag his hand. 

“I say, Fleta, we've been sold! Oscar bas beaten 
ns at our own game.” 

Fleta turned away contemptuously ; she would not 
vouchsafe an answer. 

“ Don’t be cross, sis,” interposed:Osear. “I wrote 
you that letter, accusfag Tor of beingia love with 
the village beauty, Nellio Waite! It’s all fancy— 
you'd better make up.” 

‘Tom extended bis hand yearningly, and Fleta took 
it blushing. 

“ But how did you know Effie, Oscar?” 

“ I won her heart, last Jane, in my natural guise, 
but under the assumed name of Arnold West. I 
wished to have the hand awaiting me when Fleta 
and I should come down,” 

“ And I became a man-hater, because I thought 
Arnold had forgotten me,” added Effie, artlessly. 

‘The happy quartette returned to the house, and 
explained the affair to Mr. aod Mrs. Clayton, who 
enjoyed it thoroughly. ‘Iwo months later, a double 
marriage was celebrated. G. W. 8S. 


Tue new Alexandra Palace is rapidly approaching 
completion, and it will be entirely rebuilt by the 





middle of Jane, when it is to be opened with great 
esremouy. 





MABEL’S LOVER. 


“Nezver marry s poor man, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Chesley, leaning back: in her velvet-covered chair, 
ead brushing au imaginary speck from her elezant 
purple silk with the tip of her fan. ‘I never should 
have to give Bieanor such advice:as this were she to 
live:a handved years, but: you are so sentimental. 
Lookaround you and note:the magnificence of our 
home—itis:in keeping with our refined tastes! Ab, 
me! the air of poverty is stifling!—it poisons ‘the 
nature that breathes it! Imagine yourself attired in 
a calico dress! Itiis positively horrifyiag, my dear. 


Lhope the contrast I have suggested to you will 
cure you of your foolish -penebant for Louis Mar- 
ston.” 


Mrs. Chesley sighed wearily, and pushed a strag- 

vourl from her powdered:brow. 

“ I-must love the man that Dmarry!" said Mabel, 
quietly. 

“ Love again!” exclaimed ‘Mrs. Chesley, fretfully- 
“Can you eat love or driok it? How absurd!” 

“Then love is nonsense, mother?” 

“ The rankest. nonsense,.my dear.” 

“* Didn’t you. love my father ?”’ 

“You are impertinent, miss!”-retorted Mrs. Ches- 
ley, swinging her fan vigorously. 

‘Mabel laughed merrily. 

* It Na fair — mother.” 

“It'is none of your business—none of your busi- 
ness, miss, at all!” replied ‘the fashionable matron, 
looking very much offended. “‘Things have come 
to a fine-pass when daugtters catechise their mothers 
in this style! I should thiuk you would hide your 
head with shame!” 

And drawing a bit of lace frem her pocket about 
two inches.squere, Mrs. Chesley assumed a woe- 
begone look aud prepared tocry. As this mancuvre 
was always in order -when every other argument 
failed, it made no ‘impression upon Mabel, so rising, 
she left the room. |For a moment or two Mrs. Ches- 
ley held the handkerchief to-her eyes, and then find- 
ing she was to have no audience she restored the 
article to her pocket and eased her mind by uttering 
a few complaints and entitting a series of moans, 
The echoes of her querutous voice had hardly 
died away ere a servant entered and announced a 
visitor. ; 

“ Who is it?” said the lady, sharply. 

“He-wouldn’t give'a card or name, madam. He 
appears to be an- extremely singular personage, 
begging your pardon,” replied the garrulous servant. 
“ He says he wished to see you on very important 
business.” 

“ Business!” repeated Mrs. Chesley, throwing up 
her hands, “As if I knew anything about business! 
Well, let him come in! I[-wonder what'll happen 
next.” 

The attendant vanished, and a moment later a 
snobbishly attired individual ‘appeared in the door- 
way, and bowing obsequiously, advanced into the 
room. Presenting» a ecard ‘to Mrs. Chesley, he 
executed ‘another flourish, and then removed his 
eyeglasses from his nose and proceeded to wipe them 
with great. déliberation. 

“T trast I have the honour of seeing you well, 
madem,” he observed, while his lips parted in an 
urbane smile, and his snakish black eyes seemed to 
retreat into his head. 

“Philemon Peck,” mused the lady, glancing at 
the card, and added coldly, “ You are a stranger to me, 
sir. Be kind enough to state your business.” 
“Exouse me if I take a chair,” he replied, with 
insolent complaisance, and continued, with another 
grin as ho tipped back at his ease: “it is more than 
likely, madam, that you bave heard your lumented 
husband speak.of me.” 

“No, sir, I never did!” interposed Mrs. Chesley, 
with ‘chilling dignity. “You will oblige me by 
stating your errand at once and briefly.” 

“To is in connection with your estate,” 

“Then go'to the executor!” interrupted the lady, 
rising. 

Mr. ‘Philemon Peck arose too, and began rubbing 
his hand, and bobbing his head, while a subtle light 
shone from his bead-like eyes. 

* Bear me with a moment, my dear madam, and I 
will show you that itis both for your interes: and 
mine to keep this matter to ourselves.” 

Indignation flashed in Mrs. Chesley’s eyes, and 
burned in her cheeks. 

“As if your—your interest and mine could be 
coupled !’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of withering con- 
tempt. “I will not endure such insolence! Leave 
my house, sir.” 

“ The elegant Mrs. Chesley forgets herself, I am 
sure!” replied Philemon, placing his hand over his 
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heart and bowing low. “Much ‘as I regret havin 
offended you, I cannot pass this matter over lightly. 
“TL ving for ‘the servants if you do not go at 
once.” 

“ First, my dear madam, let me ask if you know 
that Archibald Chesley was married before he ever 
saw you?” 

The lady paused involuntarily. Amazement held 
her speechless. 

“ And that the first wife is still alive?” continued 
Mr. Philemon Peck, with an exulting griv. 

Mrs. Chesley sank into her chair, and tried to lull 
the fears that chased each other through her brain. 
Could it be true? In a moment her reason arose 
above her imagination, and with a scornful smile she 
answered: 

“ You are cither a lunatic ors villain, to come to 
me with such fvolish stories. I will have charity and 
believe you the former. Now go!” and she pointed 
toward the door. 

“ Shall I tell the world that the fashionable Mrs. 
Chesley has no right to the name, that she is using 
money which does not belong to her, that—pardon 
the words—but they are the words of the law—ner 
two lovely daughters are illegitimate? Madam, this 
would be a most humiliating disclosure, I would 
save you from it, believe me.” 

Mrs. Chesley turned deathly pale, and gasped for 
breath, The very intensity of her rage forbade 
speech “for ‘at least three minutes, and during that 
time Philemon stood before her in a humble attitude, 
his eyes fixed upon her in pity, ‘Tears came to her 
relief at last, and her overstrained nerves relaxed. 

“* Such insults! such outrageous insults!” she 
cried, her very fingers trembling. “Mow. dare you 
speak so of my beloved husband? How dare you 
hurl your vile inuendoes at me and my daughters ? 
And all this in my own house? Must I bear it? Oh, 
you hideous wretch! I will not~indeed, I will not! 
It is all false—a foul conspiracy!’ articulated 
Mrs. Chesley, dropping into the vacant chair. 

‘*Madame does injustice to her good breeding— 
but her feelings control her--it is pardonable,’’ said 
Mr. Peck, with w grand flourish. “ Let me recapitu- 
late the points, just to show where she stands. In 
1835, Archibald Ohesley, then twenty-three years of 
age, married Sarah Upton, of Epping. We can 
prove this by Sarah herself, by the son’of the'clergy- 

man, who saw his father marry them, and by the 
parish records, -Nearly two years later, in 1837, Mr. 
Chesley left his wife, and went to London, In 1839 
he made your acquaintanes; a few months later he 
heard of this wife’s death, andin 1840 he married you. 
The story of Sarah Chesley having died was false, 
and now, after ‘twenty-five years of hardship and 
battle with the world, she comes to claim her legal 
rights, This isthe outlineof'the case. Will madam 
tell me what she will do:to save herown name and 
her daughters’ ?” 

“ What can Ido?” ejaculated the unhappy woman, 
bursting into tears. 

“The claimant sympathizes with you ; she’ does 
uot wish to distress you,’’ rejoined Mr. Philemon 
Peck, patronizingly. “In fact, she will bind herself 
to hold the affuir a dead secret, and give you #re- 
lease of all claims, if you will give her eight thousand 
pounds—just half of what she can legally recover,” 

Mrs. Ohesley looked up quickly. A proposition for 
settlement, coming from parties who held so much 
proof, made it seem as if they doubted their own 
case, In spite of the couviueing array of facts to 
which the lawyer had called her attention, the lady 
grew suspicious again. 

“I will see my solicitors, and ebtain their opinion,” 
she said, meditatively. 

“In that event, I am instracted to begin a suit at 
once,” replied Mr, Peck, “In three deys the affair 
will be common talk; your daughters will be pointed 
at with scorn, and you will be shuuned——” 

“Spare me—spare me!” moaned Mrs. Chesley, as 
the horrible picture again arose before her mental 
vision. “I cannot bear that—I cannot! Ob, why 
have I lived to see this day ?” 

Suddenly realizing that she was humbling herself 
before a stranger, she made a strenuous éffort to con- 
ceal her emotion, and said, with some spirit: 

“ Where has this woman been these twenty-five 
years? Why has she not come forward until: this 
late hour?” 

“In answering your first question, my dear 
madam, you cause me to pain you unnecessarily. 
For a period of years your husband paid her an 
annuity to keep away, she having revealed her 
existence to him a short time after he married you; 
after this she went abroad, and he heard nothing 
from her afterward. She lately returned, and hear- 
ing of Mr. Chesley’s death, came to me to take her 
case,” . 

“It grows deeper—it is a terrible blow to me, 
Tell me your terms again,” seid Mrs. Chesley, lean- 
ing her throbbing head upon her hand. 


‘honest face, a piercing gray eye, and curly brown 





“ Eight thousand pounds to be paid within two 
weeks, and the hand of your daughter Eleanor in 
marriage to the man whom the first Mrs. Chesley 
shall select. That he shall be an honourable gentle- 
man, she will guarantee.” 

“This is fiendish! You may destroy my name, 
rifle me of all my goods, but never—never will I sell 
my own flesh and blood! Go—tell this to your vile 
employer, and leave me alone in my misery |” 

She rose up grandly, her face aglow with a noble 
resolution, her eyes gleaming like fire. An instant 
she stood motionless, and then gathering her robes 
about her, she swept majestically from the room. 

“One move too many—lI trespassed too far on my 
success,” mused Mr. Feck, screwing up one eye and 
pulling at his whiskers. “But I hold the winning 
card, and I’ll play it yet,” 

With this he guitted the room and house, As he 
walked down the broad path, on each side of «which 
beautiful flowers bloomed, he heard a chorus of sweet, 
girlish laughter,@ud. abruptly tarned aside intolthe 
path that led to'theriver. J’assing by two or'three 
servants*who were spending a leisure hour in the 
grounds, Mr. Peck hed the stone mi 2 that | 
led to the silvery‘ stream. Mabel, looking 
surpassingly:beaatiful in her jaunty river costume, 
was etan on thé second ‘step, sesting gracefully } 
on amoar, her twin sister /Eleauor sat da\the: 
stern of theibdat waiting for Mabel toembazk. ‘Mr, 


Philemon Beek; mpon the two /peatibies “with | 
admiratio dyveryourbauely : ‘ 
“ Miss) 1,:‘please. <téll your \mother ‘that’ Mr. 4 


Peck wilkedtvagaia:on Thursday. 

Then ififting ‘his:bat, he walkedvaway='with an 
oscilla tingrggait dndicrous inthe extreme. 

“ He-isa@ome\ovagy-mau,”*eaid Mabel; merrily, as 
she steppedinto ‘sheiboat. ~“ I wonder how he knew 
m name. 


y 

“ | hewdt’tithe: slightest idea, neither do I eare,” 
replied Bleanor; coldly. 

“ Youdion’twayeo,” laughed Mabel. “ Be.catetul 
now, ‘otithe weight of your dignity will tip théibent - 
over. 38itestill, while I cast off. There, my + 
— you? It’s real jolly to be f 

) y. 
Atdewith ew sweet carol Mabel dropped intower 
seatent to her oars with grace and skil!, andesemt 


“ What troubles you, dearest ?’’ 

“TI was thinking of mother’s opposition to our 
union,” she answered sighing. 

“* We shall find some way to overcome that. I will 
go home with you and see her.” 

They returned to the house, and shortly afterwards 
embarked duithe skiff, Louis. handling the oars, and 
Mabel taking: \the tillor-ropes, while Eleanor, icily 
indifferent,@atiin the bows. Reaching the Chesley 
mansion, ‘they moored the boat, and at ouce entered 
the house. ~ found Mrs: Chesley looking pale 
and troubled. Gorman n Leuisumade known the 
object ofvieis ‘visit. 

* Arenyou Willing to incur ithe risk of disgrace, 
Mr. M ?"vwas Mrs, OChesley’s‘etrange-reply. 

“ Nothing canidlessen ‘my love for Mabel,” he 
answered, ‘“Idownot understandyou,»but I know 
-that nowist or thought of hers: camwveribring a blush 
to heriéisgekior mine. “If she tae teduble; Iam willing 
to sharetit with her, aud.proteob——” 

Saewdaike her!” tod Mrs. Ohdaleyiburst into 
steavsyashd worked her hands nervously:together, 

Ma d upon her «mother Muomiuglvd ‘sadness 
and ment, Whatmeant '@bissingmlar man- 
ner? Wihat cause had she:to weep? ‘Just then o 
) thought #f the strangor they:bad seemwn'the landing 
perossed Mabel’s mind, avd: ‘sheagpested his message 
oto -her mother. 

““Se@hesisicoming again,” édid Mes. Oleslcy, in a 
listless way, “ coming ‘toaoxture me with the 

‘ofa crime that. guilty of! 
hamgyiieisband! my husbatli!kewemould you 
‘morgan She passed ter mg ge her 
browya-wild . t shone from herwyes. * e didn’t 
do.’ h Mdidn't! it’s false! . Greed’tvsell Elea- 


nor—— 
“| Oh, Heaven bowiratisisinis ?Motingyy’tell mo, tel} 
Louis! We P 


Mes. Qiresley chad 


onthe: harrowing topic 


pe a ee But the 
Femeestepercseucaperpeily ioiads she sid 
"Eiemareca ages, Yeeawellll belp me, won't 
Siem y atth/eametitiess, "defined Louis. 





the délicate craft flyiug over the waters like as' j 
katt 


Everyxmoment’some mirthfal or witty remar 
her lipsjand at last Eleanor was forced to laugh: 
spite ofherself. i 
Ah! ‘how differently they would have felt eodld 
they have knowa-how their mother’s heart. wasyope’} 
pressed. ; 4 
Arriving at length opposite a some 
similar to their own, they disembarked, moored the 
boat, and hurried up to the house. Here they were 
met by a bevy of young girls, all chattering like mag- 
pies, and laughing between every word, 
“ Louis is here, Belle,” whispered oue in.Mabel’s 


— 





ear. 

“Ts he ?’’ said the maiden, a crimson flush mantling 
each check. 

The next instant Louis Marston came out upon the 
verandah, and the girls began making mysterious 
signe to each other as he advanced and greeted Mabel. 
He was a> tall, lithe, muscular fellow, with a frank, 


f. 

Everybody liked him. Somehow he and Mabel 
became separated from the group, and wandered down 
by the river ; strangely enough, neither had much to 
say, though there were volumes of unspoken words 
in their eyes. 

“ You find me excellent company to-day, don’t you, 
Mabel ?” he said, at last. 

“Oh, as good as usual,” she replied, sarcastically. 

“Thank you.” He paused suddenly and drew a 
long breath. “It is useless for me to oxist in this 
way, it is dangerous in one’s happiness to: trust too 
much to hope. Mabel, I love you.” 

His gray eyes were full of tender supplication, his 
white face and quivering lips showed the depth of his 
emotion. 

A thrill went through the girl’s heart, her very 
being responded to those earnest, simple words. She 
dared not look up; it seemed as if ke knew her feel- 
ings, and the thought sent wave after wave of car- 
mine from her white throat to her golden hair. Anon 
he took her hand and held it gently within his own, 
speaking again, in a low, intense voice: 

“My darling,‘cau you love me?” 

“ Yes, Louis,” came the soft whisper, and her hand 
in his trembled. 

Simultaneously they raised their eyes,:and soul 
spoke to soul from out their glowing windows. The 
silence was intoxicating—their hearts ' beat with 
ecstasy—all nature seemed beautiful and glorified. 
The sweet moment passed, as all must, and a thouglit 
of the obstacles in their path flow in upon Mabel’s 


MMr'Philemon Pdck,lélatedvat !the idea of obtain- 
- , sire. (Otc 


ficent 
d statedcin bh diloqguent-way that 
idaasetocalillen ovens she had con- 


would postpone ‘the matter no longer. 
wished to svttle, it must be settled virtually now, 
After a few moments’ thought, Mrs, Chesley said 
that if Mr. Peck and his client would call on Monday 
forenoon, she would give the lady a cheque for the 
[amount. Mr. Philemon Peck complimented Mrs. 
Chesley on her wisdom in choosiug the lesser evil, 
and left ber in high spirits. ' 

Monday came promptly as usual, and at ten o'clock 
Mr. Philemon Peck. and his clieut—a rather short 
stout woman arrived. The cheque was signed and 
handed over, and Mr. Peck and his client: were al ut 
todepart when Mr. Marston stepped forward aud 
proposed to give his version of the affair. 

“ T object to anything of the kind,” interposed Mr. 
Peck, excitedly. “ ‘Phe affair -is all. settiad, and to 
the best-advautage. It is uene of your business, at 
all, sir.” 

“ We shall'see,” replied Louis, quietly. “ Youare 
right in'saying:that Archibald Chesley married Sarah 
Upton at Dppiug:on the fifteenth of September,1835 ; 
you are right ‘as to the fact of his leaving her, too, 
in 1837 ; but instead of his going to London he went 
to Africa; and lived.in Cape Town until 1843, when 
he was killed by being crushed under a log. The 
men ivho were working with him at thetime, the 
man who dug his grave and lowered him into it aro 
in this house. ‘here happened to be two Archibald 
Ohesleys in the: world, Mr. Philemon Peck, and your 
game is up.” 

Philemon ‘turned all colours, gasped for breath, 
and made a rush for the door, where he was causht 
by. a constable and securely lield. “The false Mrs. 
Chesley darted for the window, jumped out with re- 
markable agility, and Janded in the arms of an officer, 
who was stationed there to meet just such a coutin- 
gency as this. 

“ You have done a noble week's work, my dear 
Louis,” said Mrs, Chesley, grasping his hani. “ Had 
it not been for your efforts I should have been rob- 
bed, for I could not visit my own solicitors. I am 
proud ‘of you.” 

Need it.be told that Mabel and Louis are allin ali 
to each other in theirdouble life? Philemon and his 
client were thoroughly frightened aud then released, 
as Mrs. Chesley did not wish to appear 3 a 
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[THE PORTRAIT.] 


LENA’S TEMPTATION. 





Into the cqziest and prettiest of breakfast-rooms 
stule the bright rays of the October sun. There 
were beautiful pictures upon the walls; choice 
flowers in graceful vases; and the breakfast-table, 
with its rich array of china and silver, was itself the 
periect picture which the artistic housewife knows 
how to evoke from chaos. But nota face amid the 
group gathered there but wore a shade of care and 
anuoyance. The father, leaning back in his chair, 
toyed nervously with his teaspoon ; the mother, a 
slender, delicate lady, with pensive face and gentle 
brown eyes, now dim with tears, pushed aside the 
lardly-tasted food, and passing to the window, stood 
lost in thought; while the daughter, the cause, as 
usual, of the family trouble, tapped the carpet im- 
patiently with her daintily-slippered foot. 

“Indeed, I must have it, papa!” she exclaimed, 
drawing a wordy argument to a close; and Mr. 
Lyell, succumbing at last to the inevitable, drew a 
plethoric purse from his pocket, and placed a roll of 
notes in the tiny outstretched hand; when, with a 
kiss on his furrowed brow, and a gay song rising to 
her lips, Lena danced out of the room. 

As the echo of Ler footsteps died away, the mother 
crossed to her husband’s side, and smoothing the 
gray hair back from his brow, said, tremulously: 

“I am sorry you yielded, Nobert, for it will only 
encourage Leua in new extravagances. It scems to 
me that she grows more wilful, more selfish and 
heartless, every day. I used to think, when we were 
poor, that rich people did not know the meaning of 
sorrow; but the fortune I so coveted has proved a 
curse instead of a blessing ; and this sad morning, it 
really seems to me that I would gladly exchange it 
for the peace and quiet happiness that were ours in 
those early days. Heaven answers our prayers some- 
times, I think, to show us how little we know our 
own wants.” 





“You must not give up so, Lucia,” said the hus- 
band’s calmer voice. “ Lena is wild aud thonght- 
less, but she is young ; and we will hope for better 
things. With such a true, wise mother, I cannot 
despair of her reformation; and He who led us in 
the day of adversity will not, I know, forsake us in 
our time of worldly prosperity.” 

Meanwhile Lena stood in her own room before the 
mirror, trying the effect of various ribbons that lay 
near ; but whether the setting was of rose or violet 
or snow, the beauéiful picture framed therein re- 
mained unchanged, It was a lovely face that the 
mirror reflected, and though a proud, cold look was 
dawning in the once gentle eyes and hard, defiant 
lines settling around the once yielding mouth, the vivid 
colouring and perfect outline made it a face once seen 
to be for ever kept in memory, a face full of strength 
and power. Left to her own resources Lena Lyell 
would have fought bravely the battle of life—would 
have proved the strength and support of the weaker 
natures dependent upon her. But the nature that 
would have come forth unscorched from the fires of 
adversity had not been able to withstand the glow of 
prosperity ; and living a useless, aimless life, with no 
higher ambition than to outshine her gay companions 
in the gorgeousness of her apparel, or the acquisition 
of some new baubles, she was growing daily cold and 
proud and unwomanly. 

Once, indeed, in the months drifting rapidly by, a 
change had come over her life. The touch of a 
master hand, the glance of a dark eye, the persuasive 
accent of a loved voice, had wakened new aims and 
ambitions in her wordly heart—had given her faint 
glimpses of a possible Eden. But Gordon Grey had 
passed on his way, and forgotten her, and in the 
effort to shake off the memories whose tuneful vibra- 
tions maddened her Lena had plunged still deeper 
into the engulfing maelstrim of fashionable life. 

A few hours later, robed in rich attire, she swept 
down the street on her way to the jeweller’s. In 


{ the little country town which was her home there 
| was not her equal for beauty of face or grace of 
| form—a fact of which she was proudly eonscious ; 
, and the looks of admiration that greeted her from 
i the passers-by were delicious food to her vanity, 
| which was becoming the controlling power of her 
nature. Passing a lonely residence, in a retired 
street, her attention was arrested by a rap on the 
window-pane ; and the sweet face of Gordon Grey's 
sister, Mrs. Alton, an old-time friend and school- 
mate, looked out from its framework of vines. 

“Can’t you come in a moment, Lena dear? I 
have something to show you,” she called; aud run~ 
ning lightly up the steps, Lena soon found herself in 
the pleasant parlour, endeared to:her by so many 
happy memories of the past. 

A new painting hung upon the wall, and to this 
Mrs. Alton directed her friend’s attention. It wasa 
simple forest scene. In the foreground a dead deer 
lay upon the greensward, with a tired hound resting 
by his side; overhead a scarlet maple tossed its 
gorgeous banner on the air; anda little beyonda 
monarch oak, jast touched with gold by the fairy, 
Frost, reared its regal head; on the right a blue 
river wound its way among the hills; over all hung 
the soft, tender haze of an October noontide. A 
simple picture in its way, but, in the depth of colour- 
ing, and exquisite grace of the figures in the fore- 
ground, holding out a promise 0°’ ter things, 

“It is beautiful,” said Lena, with a long-drawn 
breath of admiration, ‘* Who is the artist ?” 

Tt is the work of one of our townswomen, and it 
is her story I wish to tell you. Take this easy-chair 
by the window,” and wheeling forward a cushioned 
seat, Mrs. Alton placed herself by her friend’s side, 
while baby Howard, picking up a letter, which had 
fallen from the ‘able, amused himself by pulling it to 

leces, 

** Do you remember the head clerk at Belmont’s ?”’ 
began Mrs. Alton, “the one with the scholarly face 
and the dreamy, artist eye? A few years since he 
was a leading merchant in one of our large cities. 
‘Through the treachery of a friend, in whose honour 
he had confided, he became a bankrupt, and was 
forced at iast to accept the situation he holds at pre- 
sent, Of his five daughters, delicately reared and 
fashionably educated, only one, the younges., could 
do anything to assist herself or lessen the family 
burden, while the mother, completely prostrated by 
the loss of fortune, became a beipless invalid, Bus 
my little heroine has proved herself equal to ov«ry 
emergency. ‘Housekeeper, seamstress. nurse, all in 
one, she has the priceless faculty of making the most 
of their small income, 

“A friend of mine, while examining some of ber 
paintings, praised her talent, and suggested that she 
might dispose of them at good prices. Acting upon 
this hint, she has offered some of the best for sale, 
but has met with very little encouragement, not- 
withstanding the undisputed merit of her producticus. 
She is anxious, now, to raise funds which may 
enable her to spend the winter in London, taking 
lessons of a master. Lilla’s experience, as teacher of 
a small class in drawing, has shown her how super- 
ficial her education has been, and she wishes to 
cultivate her talent ; but unless she receives help from 
some friend, I fear she will not succeed. While 
Lloyd is so embarrassed,’’ and a shadow flitted 
across the speaker's face, “I cannot conscien~ 
tiously do much to assist her from my own purse ; but 
I hope to interest some friend in hor case ;” and Mrs, 
Alton paused, while her eyes sought her friend’s face 
wistfully. 

Lena, throwing off a momentary feeling of em- 
barrassment, answered : 

**T am sure I should be glad to assist her, Nellie, if 
it were in my power; but we have already more 
paintings than I can find room for, and it does cost one 
so much to dress now-a-days. Why, only this morn- 
ing, papa was lecturing me on what he was pleased 
to call my extravagance, because I wanted that lovely 
bracelet at Ball’s. Such a beauty! And not another 
in town like it. I am sure I don’t have as much as 
most girls with our means; and what the use of 
living, I should like to know, if one cannot dress as 
other people do?” 

Lena rose to her feet and drawing on her gloves, 
said : 
“Oan I be of any farther service to you, Miss 
Alton ?’’ 

‘ Will you have the kindness to match this zephyr 
for me at Brett’s? It’s for Lloyd’s birthday present, 
and baby isn’t feeling well, and I dislike to leave him 
this afternoon,” 

Rescuing a torn bit of paper from baby Howard's 
fingers, she wrapped it around the fleecy scarf of 
wool, and placed in her friend’s hand. 

“ By the way, Lena,” ghe said. stooping to pick 
up the baby to conceal her embarrassment, “1 had a 
letter from Gordon a short time since.” 





A suiden flush swept into Lena’s face, aud in a 
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voice which she strove in vain to make careless and 
unconcerned she said : 

“ He is well, I hope.” 

“ Yes ; and thinks of going abroad. His firm greatly 
desire that he should b the resident partner in 
Paris. He has nothing to keep him at home except- 
ing myself and Lioyd, and we shall try not to be sel- 
fish in a matter so greatly to his advantage.” 

Five minutes later Lena was on her way down the 
street. Mrs, Alton, watching her, whispered to her- 
self, while a look of deep interest settled on her face: 

“ Gordon was right. She is thoroughly selfish and 
heartless, and not worthy of him. I must give up my 
pretty dream. Lloyd says that match-making is one 
of my failings.” 

Meanwhile Lena passed on her way, unconscious 
that on this perfect day of all the year nature had 
turned spendthrift, and with reckless hand was fling- 
ing her wealth of beauty on wood and plain, The 
earth was robed in glory, but Lena, walking like one 
in a dream, was conscious only of the old, old heart- 
ache; the keen pain so long battled with rose in its 
might and threatened to overcome her. 

He was going away! The faint hope which had 
sustained her these weary months’ was utterly 
quenched, He had never care." for her, she whispered, 
bitterly, and there was nothing left for her but the 
62.°9 weary. aitiless, intclerable life she had endured 
so long. She had deceived herself in these bright, 
brief days, for ever gc .2 by. it was only a friend’s 
glence that vad met hers, only a ‘*'and’s brave, helpful 
words that had given her such hope an: courage; 
and in - turn sne had given all the wealth of a young 
heart's first love. Clasping her hands ix sudden 
agony, the slip of paper fell from her trembling 
fingers. As she stooped to regain it her glanc» fell 
upon her own name, written in a handwriting she 
kcew but too well; and, without stopping to think, 
she unfolded the paper and read as follows : 

“T dolove her, Nellie, as I never expeci to love 
again; but I dare not trust my life’s happiness in the 
bands of one so utterly frivolous and seltish—I had 
almost said heartless. It gives me keen pain to write 
this, but the truth stands before me, and I must face 
it and bear it. There has been a time when I thought 
she might prove different —that the slumbering better 
mature in ker soul would waken to new life; but the 
experience of the past year has proved my hopes false. 
On every hand I hear of her vanity and folly, her 
selfishness and hard-heartedness. Iam going away! 
and in the new life opening before me, I shall try to 
drive the memory of Lena Lyell from my mind.” 

Pleasant words for a loving, sensitive heart to 
scan! But in extreme cases harsh remedies are 
needed, and Nellie Alton never did a wiser deed than 
when, unwittingly, she placed that slip of torn paper 
in her friend’s hand. 

After the first glow of indignation had subsided, 
Lena was conscious of a faint thrill of joy mingling 
with the keen pain Gordon Gray’s words had caused. 
He had cared for her then, after all; it was her own 
hand that had dashed the cup of joy from her lips. If 
sho had on'y been true to herself, how much pain 
she might have been spared ; and the old child-look 
came back into Lena’s face ; and the tears rose in her 
eyes as she prayed silently : 

‘** Heaven forgive me! and help me to be a better 
woman!” 

The coveted bracelet had lost its charm. She was 
in no mood for trifles. Turning down a side street, 
she walked on and on, beneath the wind-stirred 
trees, until the slanting rays of the afternoon sun 
roused her from her reverie. She was on the out- 
skirts of the village, and right before her stood a 
little house, gray and unpainted, at whose window a 
young girl sat before her easel. 

Mrs. Alton’s description had been so vivid that 
Leva had no difficulty in recognizing in the young 
artist the heroine of her friend’s story. Opportunities 
for doing good had passed by her one by one unim- 
proved in the olden days; here was one, and she 
would not neglect; and in 2 moment more she was 
introducing herself to the young artist, and, all her 
old-time pride forgotten, chatting with her like an old 
friend, winuing her confidence and devising means to 
assist her without wounding her pride. 

There was an irresistible charm about Lilla Burton’s 
manner, She was so thoroughly in earnest in the 
pursuit of her life-work, so wrapped up in the in- 
terests of the dear ones for whose sake she laboured, 
that Lena became deeply interested in her, and when 
she at last took her departure, the roll of notes was 
transferred to the artist’s hand, and Lena became the 
lappy possessor of one of her finest paintings. 

Walking home in the late afternoon Lena was con- 
scious of a strange sense of self-satisfaction and al- 
most contentment. For the first time in years she 
had experienced the joy of making another happy, 
and the good work so begun she had no intention of 

Jeaving unfinished. Before she retired for the night 
she had written a long let‘er to an aunt in town. 











whose kind interest she felt determined to awaken in 
behalf of her protézée. 

A reply soon came. 

Aunt Ruth would be glad of a companion, and 
would do all in her power to assist the young artist ; 
and so it came about that when the first snows fell 
Lilla Burton became an inmate of Mrs. Crane’s home, 
and began to apply herself with untiring assiduity to 
her loved art, 

As for Lena, once having tasted the sweets of doing 
good, she had no mind to go back to the old selfish 
life. Ou the right hand and on the left she found 
those who needed her help, her sympathy and advice ; 
and becoming interested in her work, the old pain and 
heartache lost some of its strength. A complete 
change had ed over her nature, and her parents 
rejoiced in the result, without inquiring too closely 
into the cause which had produced it. 

Gordon Gray did not go abroad. The ties which 
bound him to bis native land were too strong to be 
broken ; and so it came that, frequenting art galleries 
and studios, he became familiar with a fair young face 
which attracted him by the earnestness imprinted on 
every feature. It grew to be one of his pleasures at 
last to stand by Lilla Burton’s side, and watch her at 
her beautiful work, giving freely a friend’s kindly 
criticism. 

The Christmas time was drawing nigh, and Lilla’s 
heart, overflowing with its debt of gratitude, deter- 
mined to make a suitable acknowledgment to her kind 
benefactress, Hour by hour she laboured patiently. 
When the Christmas week dawned the work was 
completed, and was a portrait of Lena Lyell, dressed 
in a dark velvet costume, and holding in her hand 
some crocuses. It had been sketched from memory, 
for Lilla had once seen her thus; but the tender, 
truthfal look was of a loftier character than had been 
seon in the Lena of old; though it was no exaggera- 
tioa now. A loving heart had dictated and a loving 
hand had executed the portrait, and rarely had a 
more beautiful face beamed forth from a canvas, 

As she put the last touch to the picture and leaned 
back with a sigh of satisfaction Gordon Gray, who 
had been absent from town, entered. 

In her absorption Lilla did not perceive him till he 
spoke. 

“ Heavens, what a likeness!" he exclaimed. “ Only 
if possible even more beautiful. Tell me, Lilla,’’ he 
cried, in agitation, ‘is this only a fancy piece, or is 
it a real portrait 2” 

“It is a real portrait,’ answered Lilla, regarding 
him with surprise. “Do you know her? It is the 
face of Lena. Lyell, my dearest friend, the noblest 
woman 1 ever knew.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm, and while her visitor 
listened in astonishment and admiration the whole 
story came out. 

A great revolution had taken place in Gordon 
Gray’s heart. Evento himself he would not before 
acknowledge that the old love still lingered; but it 
needed but this breath of praise from a woman’s lips 
to fan the smouldering embers into a brilliant flame. 
When they parted it was with a firm resolve in his 
heart to pay his sister a visit, and see for himself if 
time had indeed wrought such wondrous changes. 

What the result of his observations was may be in- 
ferred {rom the fact that Lena Lyell is now and has 
been for many years his happy wife. In her sunlit 
home shoe hears of the fame and honour which her 
protégée has acquired, of the wealth that has poured 
in upon her, and she thanks the power which turned 
her feet from the paths of folly and selfishness, and 
in teaching her to labour for others brought true hap- 
piness to her worldly heart, F. 








Tue ZEBRA AS A DRAUGHT ANIMAL,—It had 
hitherto been thought impossible to domesticate the 
zebra, and train it to render any service as a beast 
of draught or burden. For some time past the Paris 
Jardin d’Acclimatisation has hada carriage drawn 
by those animals, and although their action in har- 
ness was somewhat unsteady, they showed exem- 
plary docility, A further progress has now been 
made, and one may be seen carrying children en its 
back round the gardens. The victory over a nature 
believed to be indomitable was, however, only ob- 
tained after the most patient efforts, and two years’ 
instruction was necessary to arrive at the desired 
result. 

Pricg or Breap in ITALy.—In these days of 
high prices it will not beuninteresting to know what 
is being paid for the first necessaries of life in other 
countries. From a report recently published by the 
town council of Milan, it appears that the price of 
bread in that city is 62 cents per kilog., though one 
bakery belonging to a limited company is selling at 
60 cents. In the suburbs, beyond the limits of the 
octroi, the price is 58 cents per kilog. At Venice, 
the price is 66 cents; Mantua, 64; at Florence, the 
best bread is sold at 63 cents, whilst that of second 
aualitv at 57; Brescia, 60 cents; at Genoa the price, 















generally speaking, is 62, though some bakers, under 
engagement to the municipality, charge only 58 ; at 
Rome and Naples, fancy bread is sold at 65, white 
bread 57, common 47; at Turin, the price “4 55 for 
best, and 50 for second quality. 








OUR ENGLISH SUBNAMES.* 


Att the most familiar surnames except Smith—a 
surname derived from occupation—are to be found 
in the class which bears evident marks of the influ- 
ence that personal or Christian names have exer- 
cised upon it. in the whole “ Post Office Directory” 
there are no names that can be compared for fre- 
quency with Jones or Johnson, or even Thompson. 
Jones or Johnson, both of course derived from John, 
we believe, carry the day in that publication against 
Smith. The process by which such surnames arose 
is simple, and, indeed, is in full force in the north of 
Europe at the present day. In the days when there 
were no real surnames in any country in Europe, and 
in countries where none exist at the present time, the 
surname of the son is invariably that of the father 
with “son” added toit. Thus, in Sweden, if a man 
named John has a son who is christened Peter, that 
son will be called Peter Johnson, and if he again has 
a son and calls him John, his surname will be John 
Peterson. 

These shifting surnames are still prevalent in nor- 
thern countries, but, though it lingered, at all events 
till lately in parts of Wales, this fashion of nomencla- 
ture has died out in these islands, and when the 
shifting surnames ceased, not only the immediato 
progeny, but all the descendants of such a John 
would take the name of Johnson for their surname, 
This process, simple as it may seem, has been won- 
derfully enlarged and complicated by the inevitable 
variations in the pronunciation and form of almost 
every baptismal name, Thus, to take the case of 
David: from this-not only came Davidson, but Dawe, 
Dawson and Dawes; from Isaac, Hikke, Hickson 
and Hicks, and from Walter, Watts, Watson and 
many others. But this is not all, for to these a large 
addition was made by nursery pet names and dimi- 
butives of endearment, out of-which we not only get 
such form as Johnnie, Teddy and Charley, but a 
whole host of “kins,” as Simpkins, Jenkins, Wil- 
kins and Watkins ; from Simon, John, William and 
Walter. 

To show how such surnames multiplied when the 
increased population in ‘the 11th and 12th centuries 
reudered some such devices absolutely necessary to 
distinguish man from man, we have only to see the 
changes which may be rung on three not very com- 
mon Christian names, Roger, Ralph and Hugh. 
From the’ first we get Rogers, Rodgers and Roger- 
son ; from Hodge the nickname of Roger, Hodgkins, 
Hotehkins, Hoskins, Hodgkinson, Hodgson and Hod- 
son, From Ralph, of whom there were no less than 
88 in Domesday, we get our Ralfs, Rolfs, Rawes, 
Rawsons, Rawlins, Rawlings, Rawlinsons, Rollins, 
Rollinsons, Rawkins, Rapkins and Raprons. From 
Hugh and its misspellings, as that notable one of the 
Dalrymples, Hew, we have many surnames, the most 
common of which are. Huggins, Hutchins, Hutchin~ 
son, Hugginson, Hullet, Hewlet, Huet, Hewet, Hew- 
etson, Hewitt, Howson, Hughes and Hewson; be- 
sides which, in Wales, the Norman patronymic 
frequently assumes the form of Pugh. 

Ever since the Conquest the race for popularity 
among Christian names in England hag been greatest 
between John and William. In the age after the 
arrival of the Normans William was the more com- 
mon Christian name. In “ Domesday,”’ for instance, 
there are 68 Williams, 48 Roberts and 28 Walters, 
but only 10 Johns.. In 1173, at a banquet given at 
the Court of Henry II., it was commanded that none 
but those of the name of William should dine at it, 
and accordingly 120 Williams, all knights, sat dowo 
to table. In Edward I.’s time this disproportion had 
become less marked, for in a list of Wiltshire names, 
containing 588, there are 92 Williams to 88 Johns. 
In a century after John had outstripped its com- 
petitor. In 1347, out of 133 common councilmen for 
London 85 were Johns, the next highest name being 
William, with 17, while Thomas, in consequence of 
the canon’.ation of Becket, springs into notoriety 
with 15. In 1885 the guild of St. George, at Nor- 
wich, in a total of 376 names, possessed 128 Johns 
to47 Williams and 41 Thomasses. From this period, 
owing to the two saints who bore that name, and de- 
spite the aversion felt for the worthless monarch 
who had also borne it, John retained its supremacy, 
and to this circumstance we owe the name of John 
Bull, as well as the Jean Gotdam by which the 
French called us all through the Middle Ages. Wil- 
liam retained a sturdy second place. It fared worst 
at the hands of the Puritans, who rejected it as @ 
Pagan name with horror; but it recovered its ascen- 
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dancy with William of Orange and the Protestant 
Revolution, aud it now stands, as it did eight cen- 
turies ago, at the head of all the names in our bap- 
tismal registers, while John has‘again sunk into. the 
second place. 

The surnames taken from names of places in 
England are numerous. I[n these, as might be sup- 
posed a priori; we find that the nobility and landed 
gentry took their surnames from their estates and 
manors, or even from the tows and cities which 
belonged to them, while their-secis and dependents 
were. called from humbler positions, as. John Above- 
brook or Thomas Beliind-water, or William At-lane, 
or At-brook, or At-well, or Symme At-style, out of 
the last two. of. which. have eome our Styles .and 
Atwells; just in the same way a large family of 
Woods and Atwoods have come from the local:appel- 
lation atte wode, while William Atte. Lea—that is, 
of the pasture—can boast a large posterity of Leighs, 
Leghs, and Lees, as well ag Atiays and Atilees. We 
have not time to dwell on this, but»pass on, only 
remarking that Mr. Bardsley is wrong im saying that 
the Easterlings, from whom we get. our. Sterling 
money and the surname Sterling, were Dutchmen or 
Hollanders; they were the, traders .of the Great 
Hansa of the East Sea or Baltic, the:capital of whose 
commerce was at first -Wisby, in the island of Gott- 
land, and afterwards Lubeck. 

We pass’ on to the history of surnames derived 
from office and rank, such. as Butler, Kitchiner, 
Latimer, Sewer,and Napper. From venery.and the 
chase we have the fine old English.names Bowyer, 
Fleteher, and Stringer, with which may -be men- 
tioned Arrowsmith, aud Tipper, the one denoting the 
man who made end the other, him who pointed and 
tipped the arrows. From the greenwood we have 
algo our Forsters and Parkers and Warriners or 
Warners, while the original Saxon Woodreeve has.a 
long progeny of Woodruffs and Woodrows, not to 
mention Woodwards and Woodards. 

Next come surnames derived from occupations in 
town and country, Smith heading the: list in both. 
Hence come our Tilers and Thatchers and Slaters ; 
our Carpenters and Wheelwrights and Cartwrizhts, 
with numberless others. We have. said that Smith 
heads the list of occupations. both in town and 
country, and. so it well may, for it meant originally 
any kind of artificer, and not:merely a worker in 
metal, but even in wood. There were blacksmiths, 
who wrought in iron; brownamiths, who worked in 
copper ;. whitesmiths,;in tin ,and latten;. and red- 
smiths, in gold—our modern goldsmiths. Besides 
these there were shoesmiths, another term ior farriers, 
knifesmiths, or cutlers, and locksmiths, as we use the 
termnow. In general the information,.as to:occupa- 
tions in town and country might be thrown under 
one head, as in many cases they. are identical, but as 
a distinction it may be stated that the country names 
are in many cases rather concerned with the produc- 
tion of the raw material, while these. in the town. are 
taken from trades and manufactures. 

The Normans were addicted to nicknames, but it 
was only a part of the inheritance which they brought 
with them from the north, for no race onearth were 
so given to nicknames as the Northmen long before 
the days of Rollo, Nor for that matter were the 
Anglo-Saxons far behind them, for the Saxon 
Chronicle is full of instanees,of sach names. In those 
days if a man had any striking peculiarity either of 
mind or person, if his legs were long, or his neck 
short, his hair red, or his teeth black, he was called 
longshanks or bullneck or redhair or blacktooth, to 
distinguish him, in the days when there were no sur- 
names, from others of his generation who might have 
what we should now call the same Christian name. 
‘Thus in the Saxon kings we had Edmund Ironside 
and Htbelred the Unready ; in Norway, Harold Fair- 
hair and Harold Hardrada, and in Denmark Harold 
Binetooth—that is, blacktooth-+because he had a 
waxy, discoloured front tooth. 


INTERESTING DiscovERY is WHITCHURCH PaRIsu 
Cuurcu.—The discovery of the bones of John Talbot, 
first Earl of Salop, in Whitchurch parish church, 
has excited general interest. It was known that a 
silver urn containing the embalmed heart of the great 
soldier was found among the ruins.of the ancient 
chureh, and that it had been deposited beneath the 
porch or vestibule, but there appears to have been no 
record or even tradition in the parish of his bones 
having. been brought over from France and buried 
within. the sacred precincts, Recently, however, 
while the workmen were removing the recumbent 
figure of Talbot from its position in the south aisle, 
preparatory to the restoration of the side and canopy, 
it became evident that there was something of the 
nature of a coffin immediately beneath the effigy. 
On closer examivation bones were apparent, the 
woodwork having fallen into decay. The remark- 
able fact that each bene was carefully wrapped in 





cerements, and the position in which they wer® 


found, places it beyond a doubt that they are non® 
other than the bones of the great Talbot, wko. fell at 
Chatillon, in France; a.p. 1453. At the back of the 
skull was an opening, apparently caused by @ battle- 
axe. It is expected there will be a public interment 
of the remains in the porch, where the heart is 
believed to lie. 





SEDENTARY HABITS; 

A MAN may. be healthy without being strong; but 
all health tends more or less towards strength, and 
ll disease is weakness. Now, any one may see in 
nature that things grow big simply by growing: 
this growth is a constant and habitual exercise of 
vital or vegetative force, and whatever checks or 
diminishes the action of this force—say harsh winds 
or frost—will stop the growth and stunt the produc- 
tion. Let the student, therefore, bear in mind that 
sitting on a chair, leaning over a desk, poring over 
a book cannot possibly be the way to make his body 
grow. The. blood can be made .to flow and the 
muscles to play freely only by exercise, and if that 
exercise is not. taken nature will not.be mocked. 

Every young student ought to make a sacred. re- 
solution tc move about in the open air at least two 
hours every day. If he.does not.do this, cold feet, 
the clogging of the wheel of the internal parts of 
the fleshly frame,.and various. shades of st bi 
and cerebral discomfort, will. not fail in due season 
to inform him that he has been sinning . against 
nature, and if. he does not mend’his course.as a bad 
boy he will certainly be flogged, for nature is never 
—like some soft-hearted human masters—over mer- 
ciful in her treatment, 

But why should a student. indulge so much in the 
lazy and unhealthy habit of sitting? A man may 
think as well standing as sitting, often not a little 
better ; and as for reading in these days, when the 
most weighty books may be had cheaply in the 
lightest. form, there is no necessity why a person 
should be bending:his back and doubling ‘his chest 
merely because he happens to have a book in his 
hand. A man will read a pley or poem far more 
naturally and effectively while walking up and down 
the room than when sitting sleepily in a chair. , Sit- 
ting, in fact, is a slovenly habit, and ought not to be 
indulged. But when a man does sit, or must sit, let 
him at all events sit erect, with his’ back to the light, 
and a full, free projection of .the breast. Also, when 
studying languages, or reading fine passages of 
poetry, let him read as much as possible aloud; a 
practice recommended by Clemens of Alexandria, and 
which will have the double good effect of strengthen- 
ing that most important vital element, the lungs, and 
training the ear to the perfection of vocal distinction, 
so stupidly. neglected in many, of our public. schools. 














FACETI A. 

Tue REVERSE OF THE SCHOOL For SCANDAL.—A 
school in which very few.members of society are 
brought up—a charity school.— h. 

Tue BArrLe AND THE BrEEzE.—The fact that the 
Oxford boat got ahead of the Cambridge where the 
river was somewhat rough, proves that it was: well 
for the Light Blue that it blew light.— yn. 

QUESTION FOR NAVAL EXAMINATIONS, 

Q.: “Ca you give any.othey name for a.ship’s cute 
water ?” 

A,: “Yes, A see-saw.”—Punch. 

THE RAIL (IN)-CONVAYNIENCE! 

Pity poor Miss Stilt! The heel of her irreproach- 
able little boot is tightly wedged in the groove of the 
tramway, and one of those ugly, lumbering, roomy, 
comfortable, troublesome cars is-rapidly approach- 
ing!—Fun. 
SYMPATHETIC ! 

Imaginative Undergraduate: “My uncle has just 
died, sir, and I should be much obliged fora few days’ 
leave to attend his funeral.” 

President (who thinks the case scarcely sufficiently 
urgent); “Very well, Mr. Blank,-you may go—you 
may go—but I wish it was a nearer relative !” 

“orr !” 

Sergeant'O’Leary : “‘ Double! Left! Right! What 
the blazes, Pat Rooney, d’ye mane by not doublin’ 
wid the squad ?” 

Pat: “Shure, sergeant, ’twasn’t a fair start!”— 
Punch. 

LOOKING AT IT PRACTICALLY. 

Governess: “ What did your godfathers and god- 
mothers then for you? (A pause. Question repeated . 
another pause.) . 

Elder Brother: “Oh if you please, Miss Elder- 
berry, Charlie don’t know ; my godpa brought me a 
spoon and fork, but his godpa didn’t do anything.”— 
Fun. 

ON® idea men are always very tedious. A bore 





that talks nothing but geology is just as great a bore 
as the bore who talks nothing but horse. One of 
the most tedious beings we ever got acquainted with 
was a professor of one of our colleges. He would 
talk all day about the circulating fluid of grasshop- 
pers, and preach by the week on the germinal pro- 
perties of a geranium. 

Tue teacher of :an infant school had her attention 
called. to.one little fellow listening. to what she said. 
She had been teaching her class the elements of 
history, and wishing to see if he knew what she had 
been talking. about, she suddenly asked : “ Johuny, 
who killed oe Rufus?” With a surprised look, 
he replied : “ Why, I .didn’t know he was dead!” 

A wirry little old maid of Aberdeen, when taken 
to.the buffet for refreshment by the tall gentleman 
who had.been dancing with her, said archly, “ You 
know we small women look hopefully up to Hymen.” 


| After a melancholy pause, elevating his glass, he 


responded thus: ‘I will give you a sentiment, Miss 
Mac——, ‘May our old maids be like our fire- 


,engines—ever. ready, but never wanted.’” 


© nustIngss!”’ 
Bath-Ghairman: “I s’pose. the Duke of Edinboro” 


\and his missis will be by directly ?” 


Policeman: “No, they won’t. They .ain’t in 
town.” 

Bath-Chairman:: “ Ain’t they? I say, if that old 
lady in my chair asts. you, say ‘you don’t know,” 
‘cause she’s a waitin’ to see ’em, and I’m engaged by 
the hour !”—Punch. 

BROUGHT TO HIS BEARINGS. 

Lady of House: ** Well, Charles, you seem to pre- 
for.one another's society to ours.” 

Charles : “ Very sorry,.my dear, no notion it was so 
late. Got talking pol'tics, you know, Eastern ques- 
tion, attitude of Russia, don’t you know, and er- 
er——” 

Miss Becky : Discussing the Sublime Porte, Cousin 
Charles, I suppose you mean.”— Fun. 

THE ROUND OF THE STUDIOS. 

Affable Stranger: “Good morning, Mr. M‘Gilp! 
I haven’t the pleasure of your acquaintance, but a 
brother of mine met you, some years ago, .at a 
garden-party,, and I thought you wouldo’t mind my 


icalling to see your pictures, and —er—bringing some 


cousins of my wife’s!” 

[Our artist bows low, to dissemble the too exube- 
rant rapture that beams all over his tell-tale coun- 
tenance.—Punch. 

Nor THs Same Tutnc.—A handsome carriage 
and pair were standing at the door of a fashionable 
West-end shop, into which. the ladies, who had just 
alighted, had entered, on the usual errand of. tasteful 
expenditure, and a gentleman remained in the car- 
riage reading. The vehicle, the horses, the livery 
and appointments were all of a superior order, and 
attracted the especial attention of. two friends, who 
stood conversing at.a neighbouring shop door. 
“ Ah!” said one tv the other ; that’s something hand- 
some now. How I should like to be driven out in 
such a handsome equipage as that!” ‘“ Well,” replied 
the other, coolly, “ you have only to step in at once, 
and you will be driven out immediately, I warrant 

ou.” 
. TE Grrxs’ Scnoor tn THE Krtcuey.—“ A Cam- 
bridgeshire Vicar,” writing to the Times, truly 
remarks that “the art of cookery, under the auspices 
of Mr. Buckmaster, is now assuming the place which 
it ought to hold among the accomplishments of 
English ladies.” It is, indeed, satisfactory to see the 
agitation for Women’s Rights accompanied by a 
movement in the cultivation of their duties. Let the 
accomplishment of cooking be as generally studied 
by girls.as that of music is, and tie results of lvarn- 
ing the one will probably prove in general a good 
deal more satisfactory than we find those of instruc- 
tion in the other. The majority of our wives and 
daughters will be enabled to dress a dinner as well 
as they can dress themselves, and perhaps better 
than they dress their hair; and there will no longer 
be room for the unkind, if not altogetlier un-called- 
for remark, that there are uot many bread-winners 
whose wives are able to make bread-sauce.—Punch. 
THE CAPTAIN’S GEESE. 

An old whaling captain, who had spent the whole 
prime of his life on the ocean with but indifferent 
success, having scraped together a thousand pounds, 
retired from the sea, moved into the country with his 
family and bought a small farm. 

One of his veighbours said to him soon after he 
settled on the farm: 

“Captain K, you’ve got a nice pond on your place, 
and you ought to have a good large flock of geese. 
It’s a grand place to keep ’em, and they’ll be profit- 
able to you.” 

“Yes, I think they will,” said the captain, 

“I’ve got some nice ones to sell ye,” continued the 
kind neighbour. ‘“ You come over and pick ’em out 
yourself,” 

Sv the captain selected a suitable number, making 
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his choice as he would among a school of whales 
when “ brought to,” or as a boy would from a basket 
of apples. 

In the spring following he happened to be visiting 
at the farm of another neighbour, and among other 
things inspected the geese, making comparisons in 
his mind highly favourable to his own judgment. 

“Don’t think your birds are so handsome as mine,” 
he remarked. ‘Do you have any eggs yet ?” 

“Oh, yes. They have been laying freely for this 
month or more.” 

“Well, 1 don’t know how 'tis,” said Captain K. 
“T’ve got the handsomest flock that I’ve seen any- 
where this seasou—picked ’em out one by one, from 
my neighbour Jones’s flock, and I feed ’em high too. 
But not an egg have they laid yet. I only wish you 
would come over and see ’em. Perhaps you can give 
an idea how to manage ‘em.” 

His friend did “ come over«nd see ’em ”* the next 
day, and, as.soon as he could speak. for laughter, he 
enlightened the ancient mariner as to the cause of the 
en by informiug him that they were 
—all ganders! 

A GREEN WITNESS. 

In a breach of promise. case, a, greén Irish Jad 
employed by the defendant, a dentist, was put in the 
box to prove the use, on defendant's part, of divers 
endearments and love passages, said to have trau- 
spired in his office, when the following examination 
took place: 

* Michael, do you know the plaintiff ?” 

“Sur-r?” . 

“Do you know that lady? Have you ever seon 
her before 2?” 

“Is it the old or the young’un, you mane, sur?” 

Mother and daughter were both in court. 

“Tho young one, sir, of course,” 

‘Well, thin, mebbe I might see ber once.” 

“Oh, you have seen her once—where was that?” 

“ Well, indade, I couldn't tell, sir, av it wasu’t in 
the office; out I’d know by her teeth.” 

The lady was directed to exhibit her teeth, which 
she did. 

* Well, sir, what do you say now ;—was that the 
lady ?” 

“It was, sur-r; I’d know her bee the tushse!”’ 
(Laugbter.) 

“ Have you seen her in the office more than once?” 

“ Well, indade an’ I couldn’t tell; mebbe I might, 
or might not. l’ve a powerful bad memory that 
way.” 

* Well; sir, when you did see her, was it on the 
day spoken of? Was your master in the room? and 
if s0, state what took place between the parties.” 

“Well, thin, when I knew he was, sur-r, sure I 
wudun't say agin it, but I seen nothin’ take place o’ny 
the cat, the cratur, playin’ wid the string of her shoe.” 

“ Did the lady, on that. day, come there for the pur- 
pose of having an operation performed, or were they 
merely engaged in conversation? Answer me, sir, 
without hesitation.” 

“ Well, thin, 'tisn’t asy for the likes o’ me to say. 
Mebbe your honour ’ud ax the lady—she might know 
better uor me.” 

“I ask you, sir, did you see an operation per- 
formed?” 

‘* Well, thin, avy I knew what it was, I might tell. 
Is it pullin’ a tooth, yees mane?” 

“ Yes. pulling, or filling, or anything else. Did he 
kiss her ?” 

“ Well, thin, I didn’t hear ’em.” 

“Hear him! Did you see him?” 

“Dade I did.” 

* Ah, I thought so. 

** Dade I did not!” 

“Did you not just say you saw him?” 

“ Dade I did,” 

“Well, saw him kiss her?” 

*Tu troth, no!” 

“No trifling, sir. I begin to suspect you’re not 
80 green as you preteud to be. Now, sir, without 
equivocation, state what yon mean. Did you, or did 
you not see him, on that day kiss that lady ?” 

“Well, thin, I did see ’em, but not kiss the lady; 
because whin she was in it, he wasn’t.” 

“ Did you not tell me just now, you knew he was 
in the room, and you woulda’t say again it ?” 

“ No, in troth! but whin I knew he was, I wouldn't 
say agin it.” 

“Sit down, sir. May it please the court, it is 
impossible to elicit anything from the abominable 
stupidity of that witness. 

The court coughed, and scratched its roof, smiled 
@ judicial smile, and coincided with the opinion—in 
part. Michael was dismissed. 


You saw him kiss her?” 


Tue ASHANTEE UMBRELLA.--This trophy of the 
Ashantee War was presented to” Her Majesty the 
Queen, at Windsor Castle, on the 16th of March, by 
Lieutenant the Hon. H. Wood, 10th Hussars, Aide- 


de-Camp to Sir Garnet Wolseley, as a humble tribute 
of dutiful respect and affection from Her Majesty's 
Military and Naval Forces which took part in the 
war. It measures 11 feet from the lower part of the 
stick to the top ; when open the diameter is 7 feet 
5 inches; the length of the covering, when shut, 
is 6 feet 2 inches. The material is velvet, partly 
crimson and partly black, in different-sized squares, 
with gold trimmings. Four lion’s claws, roughly 
carved and gilt, are symmetrically placed, and some 
square pieces of various objects are distributed all 
round as fetishes’ or charms, They consist of the 
skin of animals with the hair on,skin of serpents, 
and one small piece of scarlet woollew material with 
& white bordering. ‘These are supposed to be sacred 
emblems, and to have received some peculiar endow- 
ment from the priests. This stateumbrella is « sort 
of royal standard, and probably embodies for the 
people of Ashantee, at the same time, a royal and 
religious character of the highest order. The stick 
of the umbrella is of the plainest wood, without.any 
attempt at ornamentation. The umbrella is-used ou 
all state occasions, and is emblematical of the power 
of the sovereign. 


AT THE LAST. 
Txw streant is'calmest whet it nears the tide, 
The flowers the sweetest at the eventide, 
And birds most musical at the cloze oi day, 
And sainte divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening’s robes of balm; 
And weary man must even love the best, 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 


She comes from’ Heaven, and her wings do bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer; 
Footsteps of angels follow ia her trace, 
To shut the weary eye of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her asshe tl:rows 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of ‘repose ; 

There is a calm, a beauty and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


“ Until the evening ” we must weep and tuil, 

Plough life’s stern furrow, dig the woedy soil, 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the diy. 


Oh! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Like su:amer evening, down the golden tide, 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 
Sweet, starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 


GEMS. 

Many have withstood the frowns of the world, but 
its smiles and caresses hugged them to death. 

HvuMAN NATURE is 80 constituted that all see and 
judge better in the affairs of other men than in their 
own. 

Tue most valuable ‘thing in the worldis Time, 
and yet people waste it as they do water, most of them 
letting it run full head, and even tle most prudent 
let it drizzle. 

Ir you wish co live the life of a man, and not of 
a fungus, be social, be brotherly, be charitable, be 
sympathetic, and labour earnestly for the good of 
your kind. 

Wuart greater thing is there for two human souls 
than to feel that they are joined for liie, to strengthen 
each other in all labour, to rest on each other in all 
sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, to be 
one with each other in silent, unspeakable memories 
at the moment of the last parting. 

To every man there are many, many dark hours— 
hours when he feels inclined to abandon his best 
enterprise ; hours when his heart’s dearest hopes ap- 
pear delusive; hours when he feels himself unequal 
to the burden—when all his aspirations seem worth- 
less. Let no one think that he alone has dark hours. 
They are the common lot of humanity; they are 
the touchstone to try whether we are current coin 


or not, 
SESE 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Dovennuts.—One egg, one cup of sugar, two 
cups of sour milk, one spoonful of cream if the milk 
is not very rich, one teaspoonful of soda, little salt, 
nutmeg, flour enough to roll. 

Baked Inp1an Pupvine.—Four eggs, one quart 
of sweet milk, five large teaspoonfuls of Indian meal, 
nutmeg and sugar to the taste. Boil the milk and 
scald the Indian meal in it, then let it cool before 
adding the eggs. Bake three-quarters of an hour. 
Eat with butter or sweet sauce. 

Mutton Coops For INVALIDs OR DELICATE CHIL- 





DBEN. — Nicely-trimmed mutton chops, put in a 





covered jar, with a little water, pepper and salt, and 
cooked in a slow oven for three hours, form excel- 
leut food for an invalid or a delicate child, as the 
meat is not so hard as in the ordinary way of 
cooking. 

To Stew Smoxep Beer.—The dried beef, for this 
purpose, must be fresh and of the very best quality. 
Cut it (or rather shave it) into very thin, small alices, 
with as little fat as possible. Put the beef intoa 
skillet, and fill up with boiling water. Cover it, and 
let it soak or steep till the water is cold. - Then drain 
off that water, and pour on some more; but merely 
enough to cover the chipped beef, which you may 
season with a little pepper. Set it over therfire, and 
(keeping on the cover) let it stew for a quarter of an 
hour, Then roll a few bits of butter in a little flour, 
and add it to the beef, with the yelk of one or two 
beaten eggs. Let it stew five minutes longer. Take 
it up on a hot dish, and send it to table. 








STATISTICS. 


In Birmingham the aumber of steel pens made 
weekly is about 08,000 gross, or 14,112,000 se, arate 
pens. 

Tre extent of railway opened in France at the close 
of 1873 was 11,608 miles. Of this aggrecaie, 543 
miies were cpened in tho course cf 1873. The 
amount of revenue collected upon the French rail- 
ways last year wag 82,064,6511. as compared with 
30,726,7631. in 1872. 

THE ‘number of American manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1870 was 252,142, in 1860, 140,433 ; 
hands employed in 1870, 2,053,996, in 1860, 1,311,246 ; 
capital in 1870, 2,118,208,769 dols., in 1860, 1,109,825 
dols.; wages in 1870, 775,584,343 dols., in 1860, 
378,878,966 ; value of raw materials ip 1870, 
2,488,427,242, in 1860, 1,031,605,092 ; value of pro- 
ducts in 1870, 4,282,325,443, in 1850, 1,885,861,676. 
Thus while the gain in population has been 28 per 
cent., the increase in manufacturing capital has been 
over 100, in the value of goods produced, 125 pea 
cent, ‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
( —_— 

M. BLonDIN had another narrow escape in March 
last. The tight-rope snapped just before his ascent. 

It is reported that a little chapel is to be added 
to Clarence House for the performance of the Greek 
service for the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Tue salary of the Controller of the Household of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke .and Dachess.of 
Edinburgh has been doubled. 

Sir J. KaRs_ake will most probably resign his 
official appointment. His pliysicians think that if 
he persists in reading he may become totally blind. 

We learao that a number of French ladies, under 
the conduct of the Marquise de Gallifet, wiil present 
their homage to the Empress Eugénieon the 5th 
instant, which is Her Majesty's birthday. 

Mr. Joun W. Wixson, who presented the Louvre 
with two fine pictures by Constable, after having 
outbid the French Government at the auction at 
which they were sold, has been made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. 

Ear.y NiGHTINGALES.—A flight of nightingales 
arrived-in time to keepthe Easter holiday: in the 
shrubberies and ornamental grounds in Clapham 
Park, and warbled their melodious notes to the 
numerous listeners who had assemobled. 

A RECENT bicycle race of 300 miles, from Sheffield 
to Plymouth, ended in favour of Wilson, who arrived 
at two p.m. rather tired, but not exhausted. Cann’s 
machine broke down at Tewkesbury, The journey 
occupied four days and a half. 

Tere are 7,000 pictures entered for the Academy 
of Painting Exhibition in Paris, boing three times 
more than last season. Each painting costs at least 
80 francs for the canvas, and four times that for the 
rich frames; not more than 1,000 paintings deserve 
a serious look. What @ love's labour lost ! 

TuosE persons who saw the Shah last summer 
may be interested in learning that His Majesty has 
recalled his eldest son from Tauris, in order to coach 
him up in the new ways which Nasred-Din has 
brought back from the West. ‘The second son has 
succeeded his brother as governor of ‘l'auris. 

Tue Dutizgs or CAVALRY IN WarraRE.—The 
Russian Ministry of War bas offered three prizes, of 
5,000, 3,000, and 2,000 roubles respectively, for the 
best writings on the duties of cavalry in warfare at 
the present day. The books or essays ueed not 
necessarily be written in Russian. ‘The one obtain- 
ing the first prize will be printed and published by 
the government, and any profit accruing from its 
sale will be handed over to the author in addition to 
the prize, aspirants for which are invited to apply for 
particulars to the general staff. 
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“ Stokes’s Rapid Writing.” 3rd ed. One Shilling. Houl- 
ston and Sons, 7, Paternoster Buildings, London ; H.and 
©. Treacher, 1, North Street, Brighton, etc.—Many 
curious things connected with the Art of Writing are to 
be found in this little volume—such as, for instance, 
a collection of Egyptian hieroglyphics with alphabet and 
numbers ; a verse of the Bible containing all the letters 
of our alphabet; specimens of microscopic writing; 2 
jJarge number of flourished —— executed without 
taking the pen from the paper; illustrations of writing 
under difficulties occasioned by the oscillation of a train 
in swift motion in one case and in auother by the sub- 
stitution of a skewer for a pen; autographs of celebrated 
persons ; anecdotes of famous writers, etc. The author 
enters into most minute particulars in his directions to 
those who desire to acquire or become more proficient in 
the chirographicart, furnishing his readers with many 
valuable hints and suggestions respecting matters 
directly and remotely connected with the subject of the 
work. Mr, Stokes liberally displays his versifying power 
throughout the book, and in a song entitled “‘ ‘The En- 
gine Driver” gives us a glimpse of some musical talent 
by the composition of the melody as well as the words. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P. (Exeter).—The letter with its enclosure reached 
us in due course. 

W. R. B.—We observe your hesitation. To help you to 
decide is beyond our province. 

S. H.—Probably you mistake; for the evidence of good 
faith should first proceed from you. 

Wu. P.—We have repeatedly said that we cannot under- 
take to answer correspondents through the post-office. 

Frep R.—If the description had not been too indetinite, 
the tenor of the communication would have been objec- 
tionable. 

G. A.—As yet the time for decision has been insufficient. 
if you do not soon hear you may conclude that we have 
been unable to comply with your wish. 

M. C.—The verses are not so very bad. The principal 
objection to them is that they are hyper-sentimental, a 
quality which is at a discount in this age. 

Maurice N.—By on accident your letter has been torn 
somewhat. We think, however, we can decipher it suffi- 
ciently to say that it arrived too late to answer your 
purpose. 

Daisy Door.—A new edition of Tennyson's Poems has 
just been announced, at the price of half-a-crown a 
volume. You will find the work on sale at the railway 
booketete We think that in all respects you write 
nicely. 

J. A. T.—There might very likely be a difference of 
opinion upon the subject of age. The friends of a lady 
are accustomed to think that her husband should be 
seven or eight years older than his wife, and the lady 
herself is often of the same opinion. 

R. F. and B. W.—The handwriting is excellent, it is of 
a description which is more often in use amongst towns- 
men than farm-labourers. The latter, from the nature of 
their occupation, often write nicely enough, but still 
with a heavy hand. 

Artur B.—The case may be as you state, and we have 
mo wish to throw any doubt on your assertion; it is, 
however, &n unusual circumstance to find a young man of 
twenty, who therefore has not yet attained his majority, 
in possession of so large an income as three thousand a 
gear. 

Gronrotr.—As the article is costly as well as brittle it 
should, we think, be saved from the hazard it is sure to 
run in the hands of an amateur. The better plan is to 
employ some one whose especial business it is to renovate 
such things. Such an one would be responsible for the 
execution of your order in a workmanlike manner. 

A. G. and b. R.—Possibly you will be correct in con- 
sidering the refusal to insert whimsical. Such a whim 
may, however, be excusable under circumstances. You 
can, if you care to, avoid the consequences by each writ- 
ing separately. <A lady may be willing to confide in one, 
but otten abhors the notion of her friend’s friend having 
knowledge of the secret. . 

Dogs He Love Me ?—We are always glad to hear from 
you, and are pleased to find you are amused. A lady 
could decline to dance with a gentleman without giving 
any definite reason. If she said that she thought she 
should not join in the next dance, he would understand 
her refusal. We like your handwriting much. The 
French word debut is pronounced like the sounds ordi- 
warily attached to the English letters ‘‘ day-boo.” 

L. E. P.—Your verses are a sad reminiscence of a time 
which is often replete with brightness ; they are perbaps 
good enough for publication, because it is well to pass 
now and then from gay to grave. A great improvement 
might be effected merely by changing the title. ‘To 





Morrow,” we think, would be a more appropriate heading 
and one which would less disappoint expectation than 
the words you have chosen as a name to your poetry. 

Frora P.—'The punishment of the rod is still we be- 
lieve to be found in the Russian penal code; but we 
think that political offenders are not amenable to this 
punishment ; neither is it possible that any members of 
the higher classes of society conld receive such an inflic- 
tion. Authoritative writers on Russian law state that no 
other European government is so much open to the 
charge of having made one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

H. C. (Fustian Cutter).—1. Subject to the regulations 
of the courts a barrister has a right to plead in any of the 
courts of England, the Colonies or India. 2 A queen's 
counsel has precedence before an ordinary barrister. 3. 
The degree of Q.C. is conferred by Her be ae be letters 
pateut, and is usually granted on application by a 
barrister of about fifteen years’ standing. 4. The degree 
of barrister is conferred by any of the four Inns of Court 
after a person has conformed himself to the rules of the 
Inn of which he has become a member, 

Tux Excise.—In answer to numerous correspondents 
who have addressed us about this branch of public work, 
we reprint for their information the following official 
announcement: An open competition for 150 situatious 
as second-class assistant of excise will be held on the 
12th of June, 1874, in London, Edinburgh, Dublin and 
various other places. Age 19to22. The necessary form 
of application will be forwarded to any one who applies 
at once ( ing dd d foolscap envelope) to the 
Secretary Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 

Gro. W11tL1am.—The statistics are not given in the 
form you desire. We think that emigration is to be re- 
commended in the case of a young, healthy, steady man, 
and if he can persuade a young woman of similar cha- 
racter to accompany him as his wife, so much the better. 
You would do a prudent thing to throw what are called 
political and politico-economical considerations over- 
board; decide upon the gourse you take solely in refer- 
ence to your own capacity, circumst , and such sober 
hopes as the common seuse you possess will allow you to 
entertain, 











ANEAR THE GARDEN GATE, 


Anear the garden gate I stood, 
And clasped her little hind in mine; 
I whispered, ‘ Heaven is very good, 
‘Yo give the oak its clinging vine; 
And I am but a gnarled, rugged tree, 
Yet fain would | be garlanded by thee.” 
The warm, bright sun ha slowly sunk to rest, 
And twilight crimsoned all the glowing west, 
As softly to my beating heart I pressed 
The maiden loved so well. 
And then I bent her soft, low words to hear; 
But what she whispered shyly iu my ear 
I surely shall not tell. 


Anear the garden gate I kissed 
Her lips, so tempting, full and sweet, 
And said, “ Thougi man has Eden missed, 
In loving life is still complete. 
This proud, glad world would be a desert drear, 
Were there no springing flowers its paths to 
cheer.” 
And as the flowers to meet the sun arise, 
She raised to mine her lustrous, sparkling eyes, 
And ‘neath love's sun we walked in paradise, 
My darling maid and IL. 
I know I[ kissed her lips so ripe and red, 
But yet I caunot tell one word sie said— 
I surely shall not try. L. 8S. U. 


G, T. M.—The first thing an aspirant to the degtee of 
“MM. D.” has to do is to pass some examination in general 
knowledge. Of such au examination the matriculation 
examination of the London University is an example, and 
of this you can obtain a notion by perusing the papers 
published in the ** London University Calendar.’ Aiter 
this the student pursues his course in some of the schools 
attached to the hospitals. During this time and after he 
has to pass examinations in anatomy and other subjects. 
The career is laborious and should not be inconsiderately 
entered upon. 

Bos B.—Your letter is one of those frank epistles that 
always charm, and that seem to merit avery candid reply. 
Yet is the part of *‘a candid friend ” one very onerous to 
undertake. Perhaps the best way such an one could help 
you would be by the incuication of those everyday 
maxims: 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 


a 
“ Nothing is denied to well-directed labour.” 
Now if in the spirit in which these are written you would 
practically try to accomplish your object, that is, if you 
would inquiringly act and do, you would soon arrive at a 
better elucidation of the subject than any we can possibly 
give, 

T. L., twenty-eight, with small income and business, 
desires to correspond with a lady of business habits, 

Lucy, tall and fair, would like to marry a young maa of 
loving disposition: a tradesman preferred. 

Louisa, twenty-three, medium height, fair, and of a 
loving disposition. Kespondent must be affectionate; a 
tradesman preferred. 

Bb. O. W., twenty-nine, tall, dark, fond of home, and 
considered good looking. . Kespondent must be fair, edu- 
cated, and about twenty. 

Manz Ann, twenty-one, tall, fair, and considered good 
looking, wishes to correspond with a young man of the 
working class. 

BERNARD, twenty, 6ft., dark, and considered good look- 
ing. Respondent must be pretty, dark, loving, and not 
more than twenty. 

WILLIE, twenty-seven, good looking, affectionate, and 
in a respectable position, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady of fortune. He considers that his love, at- 
tention, and appearance would amply repay her for her 
fortune. His complexion is dark. 

Happy Cuar.ekr, twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., a gunner in the 
Royal Artillery, fair complexion, light hair, dark eyes, 
considered good lookiug, und of a loving disposition, Re 
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spondent must be about the same age, affectionate, and 
good looking, 

Manze, thirty, a widow, would like to correspond with 
a city gentleman ; she cau speak French, is musical, has 
a business of her own, a little money, and is of a loving, 
cheerful disposition. 

ANNIE, twenty-one, 5ft, 4in., considered pretty, well 
educated, amiable, blue eyes, and has long golden hair, 
desires to correspond with a gentleman under forty, of 
good means, 

Tue Last Rose or Summer, thirty-six, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and would make a good wife; 
would like to correspond with a widower of forty, witha 
loving heart. 

Bora Fink, thirty, tall,a gentleman in Government 
service abroad, fair, wishes to correspond with a pretty 
blonde, having money or income, with a view to an early 
marriage. 

Harker H., twenty-one, 5ft. ll}in, fair complexion, 
curly hair, and ina d position, wishes to correspond 
with a well-educated youug lady who is of a loving dis- 
position ; age about seventeen- 

Louisa, eighteen, 5ft. 2in., fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
good looking. and loving, wishes to correspond with a 
gentleman about twenty-one who must be fond of home ; 


a ao e 

W. W., 5ft., a gunner in the Artillery, fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, hazel eyes, considered good looking, 
aud of a loving dispositi Respoudent must be tall, 
good looking, and make a loving wife. 

A. 8,, twenty, 5ft. 6in., dark eyes and hair, is a baker, 
would like to correspond with a youny lady who hus a 
little money, with a view to an early marriage, inteud- 
ing then to commence business. 

WILLIE, nineteen, 5ft. 9in., with an income of 1501. per 
annum, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen or eighteen, who must be good looking, loving, 
and musical, 

R. H. E., thirty, tall, and well-connected, desires to 
correspond with a tall gentleman somewhere about the 
same age, who must be loving, fond of home, and well- 
—— :a@ widower with one or two children pre- 

erred. 

Fiasutne Ligat, nineteen, a signalman in the Royal 
Navy, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, and considered hand- 
some, desires to correspond witha young lady about 
oignecen, who is fond of home, and thoroughly domesti- 
cate 

Rout or Tue Sea, twenty-three, dark hair, whiskers, 
and complexion, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, with a view to marriage. Respondent must 
be tall, dark complexion, and of an uffectiouate disposi- 
tion. 


Communications Recetvep: 


Ectzasztu is responded to by—“ F, M.,” thirty, fair 
and musical, 

Mary Mar by—“‘ Alpha,” thirty-three, petite, dark, and 
in business, 

Grorer T. by—“ Maude,” who thinks she would meet 
his views ; she is of a loving disposition, a good musician, 
fair, aged eighteen, 5ft. lin. in height. 

Racuke. by—* James,” thirty-five, tall, dark, an artizan 
in constant employment, a widower without children, af- 
fectionate, and fond of home. 

Arcu by—“‘ Elina,” who thinks she would make a good 
wife ; she is dark, not very plain, good tempered, and has 
a little money. 

Frepenicx by—“E, A.,” twenty, 4ft. llin., dark hair, 
blue eyes, clear complexion, loving, fond of home, and 
thinks she is all that he requires. 

Last Rosx oF SummER by—*‘ Q. Z.,” who, living by 
himself on his own property, is in sad need of a wife. He 
would make a loving husband. 

R. J. C. by—“ Minnie S.,” eighteen, who thinks that 
she fully answers to the description in the advertize- 
ment. 

W. H. by—“ Miss H.,” twenty ; and by—* Jennie H.," 
twenty, amiable, domesticated, thinks sbe will suit him, 
and would love a sailor. 

Cuartres G. by—‘ Lizzie C.,” twenty-six, medium 
height, rather dark, and domesticated ; uud by—‘*‘ Bonny 
Bess," twenty-six, a widow, who thiuks she isall that be 

ures. 

Lovey Minna by—*R. B. McF.,” twenty, 5ft. S8in., 
a wood-carver, dark, passionately fond of music aud 
dancing, and certain he would be a loving and kind hus- 
band to a true and faithful woman. 

Lavy Pear. by—"J.S. B.,”” twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., has 
an income of 2001. a year, and is of oldand unquestionably 
good family; and by—‘‘J. A. B.,” thirty, tail, fair, of u 
cheerful, affectionate disposition, and quiet and very tem. 
perate habits, and has an income of 60vl, per annum. 














Att the Back Numsers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpow Reaper” are iu print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bightpence each. 

Evearsopr's Jougnal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Lnreepence 


Tue Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or oe Shilling and Kightpence, 

Lirs anv Fasuton, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 


*,* Now Ready Vor, XXII. oc Tue Lompow Rxapea, 
Price 4s. 64 
Aliso, the Tittzw and Invex to Vou XXII. Price One 


Penns. ‘ebaues 
NOTICE. — Part 132, for Now Ready, 
price 64, 


N.B.—CORRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
To THE MpiTOR or “Luz Loxvos Neavex,” 334, Strand, 
Ww.c 
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$4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
acrivts. As they are sent to us voiunturily, authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334,Strand, by 
G. A Sura. 

















